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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
N A C M BLANKS 


Have Been Revised to Meet 


MODERN CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


Me asa Writing, INteNdiiy ca. 
[PLEASE ANSWrw ..u— ~~ 


ASSETS Dollars 
Cash (on Hand and in Bank) | 








|_| A Complete View of the Assets 


Accounts Receivable 





a 
(Amount Sold or Pledged $ one 
Notes and Trade Acceptances Receivable____ 





| How Much Past Due 


Reserve for Bad Accounts 





(Amount Sold ot Pledged $__-___) 
ce How Much Sold or Pledged 
Merchandise not on consignment or conditional 
sale (How valued: at cost [J or “at cost or market, How Merchandise Is Valued 


precmer-es Bower” (7) | 


—|—_ AreLand, Buildings, Machinery, Equip- 
Other current assets (describe) : | | ment Figured on Proper Depreciated 
ST SR =e aces Value 





TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS____——— | 


Land and buildings (present depreciated value)__|__ 
Machinery, fixtures and other equipme-- 
(present depreciated value) 


The Whole Story on Liabilities 


amee~, 
“~ “RTED, WRITE WORD “NONE” 
= Are Accounts Payable Current 


LIABILITIES | Dollars Gen 


Accounts payable for merchandise, etc. past due_ ee ae 


“cc “ “ “ “ 


Do They Pay by Notes or Acceptances 
ok Do They Sell Their Accounts 


Acceptances and notes payable for merchandise Be Do They Pledge Their Merchandise 


Owing to finance companies, banks, or others_— 


(Secured by $ —————_—— Can They Borrow Without Security ~ 


of accounts pledged, 








assigned or sold) : Definite 
(Secured by $ of notes or accept- Do They Figure Taxes as a 
ances pledged or assigned) Liability 
(Secured by $______ of merchandise in- 


ventory pledged or assigned) 
Notes to banks (without security)... ~~~ es ee 
|| Payable to partners, officers, directors, or 
stockholders 


———a SS  Premanee Protection Canied 


a . ee me 
same, honest, rental, payrolls, etc., accrued__ — bo Is The Net Worth on Which You Base 
Unpaid city and/or state sales taxes, accrued__ 


,|| Other current liabilities (describe) : Year Credit Premium Backed by 
3 ee ee Proper Insurance Protection 
TOTAL CURRFY™ P 


“|| Mortgage or 


—_ will find a NACM Financial Statement Blank 
to Fit Every Class of Trade 


(Let us send you a Complete Book of Samples.) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















PROTECTING 
INVISIBLE 
VALUES NO. 21 


'S 






I. 
The personal saver 


ay has greater protec- 


bes low-cost addition to coverage m-u-]-t-i-p-]-i-e-s 


the protection you get in the fire policy. The policy- Se ee 
ion for his home. 


p- holder enjoys coverage against seven more hazards that EI) = Now his savings ac- 


ted . i 
may endanger his financial position as surely and as a een 
tapped to repair 


effectively as fire: Hail, Windstorm, Vehicle Damage, damage ifand when 





Explosion, Smoke and Smudge, Aircraft Damage, Riot. these mishaps occur. 















2. 


When newlyweds 
build on borrowed 


money, mortgagees 






Before granting 


commercial or in- 





















dustrial loans, it is 


tan rosommend Ex» advisable to check 


tended Coverage 


for sounder protec- the applicant's 





ces tion of homes ond property policies for 





mortgage volves. ExtendedCoverage. 

















Extended Coverage 








VEHICLE > 
DAMAGE // <' 


RIOT 
HAIL 


SMOKE & / 
SMUDGE 


AIRCRAFT 


—an endorsement 


ite 
on the fire policy— 





is like adding seven 






more policies at al- 
most negligible cost. 
Your local agent 





will show you how. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF THIS HOUR! 













OW, while National Defense produc- 
N tion pressure puts the heat on your 
operations, is the time to tighten up your 
methods and systems. 


Bottlenecks, inefficiency and slackened pro- 
duction have been traced in many case 
histories directly to routines and record 


SAFE-KARDEX “‘60” keeping systems. Remington Rand will put 
PLANNING, PRODUCTION the experience of solving these costly prob- 


and INVENTORY control rec- Jems at your disposal. SAFE-CABINET 


ords in Safe-Kardex "60" in- Safe-Cabinets are ideal for housing invaluable 
creases efficiency and keeps to 


“ minionum order chasers death. On this page are a few of the Remington PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS fhat must be 


. * : . kept flat, unwrinkled and uncreased to assure 
ble shooters and expensive shop Rand products that will help you simplify accurate reading. These units are available with 
interruptions. Fire protection at 


, _ Pro’ ‘our record procedures — and meet the any type of interiors —one will just suit your 
oo point of action is a plus ) a okie : ' need. Fire protection is one, two or four hours. 
value. needs O e€ nour. 









































Whether your record problems are con- 
cerned with Production, Maintenance, In- 
ventory, Personnel, Accounting or Pro- 
curement, Remington Rand has solved 
similar problems for other organizations. 
Get this experience free! 





Remington Rand Inc. KOLECT-A-MATIC 


TOOL CONTROL is inexpensive and _ rigid 
INDEX VISIBLE BUFFALO - NEW YORK when Kolect-A-Matic is on the job. Kolect-A- 
Index Visible "MACHINE B ens i echiidieenh abet Matic assures maximum tool utility with mini- 
LOADING" records _ instantly ranches In all principal cities mum lost working hours; minimizes tool thefts 


disclose the number of hours of and damage. 
work assigned—by job, to each 
machine or department permit- 
ting balanced “machine loads" 
and unbroken maintenance 
schedules. 





STEEL FURNITURE 


All clerical and executive factory office furni- 
















FLOOR MODEL ture, chairs, desks, tables and stools are avail- 
able in steel and aluminum. Furniture that 
SAFE-KARDEX “60” will give excellent service, regardless of hard 
+: re, 
SAFE-FILES Many a PERSONNEL problem has been PR Son See ene ' 
Establishing centralized or de- eliminated through the fast, visible refer- 
centralized ENGINEERING and ence feature of Floor Model Safe-Kardex weWae aoe i ODAY ] 
SPECIFICATION files in Safe- "60." Applications and job requisites are COUPON H 
File 60's" gives the twin advan- quickly a ee “square pegs ; : 
tages of fast, convenient filing in round holes." It simplifies conforming ; Peinaes pone Inc. : 
plus protection from fire and with the new government personnel and i eae tien York. 
sabotage at the point of action. identification regulations. 


: Send full information and sample forms 
PREPAREDNESS IS THE PRICE OF SECURITY! i Shiaae aac PNAS, 


CN i Se riick cccccescdintaseneagees 
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Remington Rand Inc. 


Buffalo, New York - Branches In All Principal Cities 
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Credit Handclasp / 


A dream come true. That is always a pleasant thought. 

A little over a year ago an idea of professional helpfulness was 
born. This idea crystallized in a banquet held in New York City. 
The proceeds of the banquet were to provide a modest fund which 
could be utilized to help rehabilitate unemployed credit men in the 
metropolitan area and to assist credit men out of work in that terri- 
tory to find re-employment. 

There were some doubts about the banquet, about how many 
would respond. Of course, the cause was worthy but there are so 
many worthy causes these days. That night the largest banquet hall 
in New York City proved inadequate to accommodate the crowd. 

The Credit Fraternity Fund was no longer to be a dream—it 
was to be a living, breathing, human organization. 

The men who conceived it have devoted their time and very best 
efforts to its administration. For compensation they were satisfied 
with the knowledge they were doing a worth-while service. 

During its first year, which closed on March 25, 1941, the Fund 
received 185 applications for positions. Through the Fund 82 credit 
men were returned to gainful employment, by being helped to find 
jobs or through positions discovered by the Fund’s own solicitation 
program. ‘Twenty-three individuals were given financial assistance. 

The Fund reaffirmed and reestablished in all of these men a 
principal virtue of credit: Confidence. Not a single applicant 
worthy of relief found the door of the Credit Fraternity Fund closed 
to him. 

A year has passed. The Credit Fraternity Fund is now engaged 
in its first membership campaign—based not on promise but per- 
formance! Could there be anything more deserving of the support 
of credit executives than continuation of the Fund’s distinguished 
record of accomplishment? 

We congratulate the officers and directors of the Credit Fra- 
ternity Fund. Their unselfish work and sacrifice has given heart and 
courage to men when it was most needed. Let those to whom this 
call comes express their gratitude by morally and financially sup- 
porting this very worth-while program. 


_ Henry H. Heimann 
Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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In the interest of highway safety, 
the Two Hartfords welcome the 
opportunity to publish this impor- 
tant statement byW. H. Cameron, 
Managing Director, 
National Safety Council. 





Any community in the United States 
can stop trafic accidents if it. really 
wants to! The records prove it. 

Last year the National Safety Coun- 
cil presented awards to nineteen cities 
in the National Traffic Safety Contest. 
The composite death rate of these 
cities was thirty-eight per cent below 


the national average for all cities. 
156 days—no fatalities 


In 1940 a big Eastern city went 156 
days without a traffic fatality . ..a 






TFORDS WRITE. “PRA CticaLEy. EVERY 


midwestern city went 85 days... a 
southern city 144 days . . . a town in 
the southwest hasn’t had a traffic death 
in ten years! 


Why? 


communities actually want traffic safety 


Because the people in these 


. they actually want security against 


death and disaster on the streets. 


How to assure safety 


But, you say, every community wants 


this security. Noone wants an accident. 


True. 
aren’t willing to pay the price for free- 
This price 


. ceaseless, relentless, 


But too many communities 


dom from traffic tragedy. 
is hard work . . 
eternal work . . . inspired by sincere 
purpose and applied to a proven and 
continuous program. 

Records of 1,280 cities entered in 


the National Traffic Safety Contest 


HARTFORD, 
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BUDDY, THAT 25 MME 
QUT GOES HERE EVEN IF 
YOURE THE MAYORS SON 


CONNECTICUT. 


FORM OF 


SPEED LIMIT 


rae 


Sa Tet 


Your town can stop traffic deaths if you insist on it! 


prove that a community can have traffic 
safety in almost exact proportion to 
the intelligent and sustained effort it 
puts forth. 

The driving force behind this effort 
is public support. . . is you . . . the 
private citizen. 

Demand a complete and well bal- 
anced accident prevention program for 
your community. Get behind this pro- 


Your 


. and only 


gram and support it actively. 
town can stop accidents if . 


if . . . you insist on it. It’s up to you! 


Ever since 1810, 
‘‘Hartford’’on a policy 
has meant a sure 
promise to pay 
losses. 





Reproductions of this message in poster 
form gladly furnished to local civic 
authorities, safety or trafic committees. 














Railroads and National Defense 


Plans Made to Keep Traffic Flowing 






Railroads are like most other 
Sy ines th are pretty much 
Wy taken for granted until something 
out of the ordinary causes us to 
sit up and notice them. And that 
“something’”—war abroad and na- 
tional defense at home—is doing just 
that today. 

In normal times, nobody seems to 
get particularly excited about the rail- 
roads. The fact that railroads move 
all sorts of freight swiftly, safely and 
economically, wherever need may be 
and in all seasons of the year, is ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. Even 
the fact that we are so dependent on 
rail transportation for our everyday 
necessities, the food we eat and the 
clothes we wear, fails to make a very 
deep impression. 

Yet, for the basic transportation re- 
quirements of the American conti- 
nent, the railroad is the one indis- 
pensable means of transportation. 
This is not to say that other means 
are not useful. They are. But not 
one of them, nor all together, can fur- 
nish the mass transportation that. is 
so essential to mass production. Only 
trains running on tracks can do that. 

Railroads haul about two-thirds of 
America’s commercial freight traffic. 
They carry more than half of all rev- 
enue passengers. Thus in both 
freight and passenger fields, they 
transport more commercial traffic 
than all of the other forms of com- 
mon carriage combined. Railroads 
handle approximately 93 per cent of 
all mail, and this does not include 
that handled by other modes of trans- 
portation which goes only part of the 
way by rail. They also move enor- 
mous quantities of express. 


Big Part of Economic Life 


UT transportation service is not 
the railroads’ only contribution 
to our economic life. Railroads rank 
high as taxpayers, employers, buyers. 
In fact, few industries can equal 
them in these aspects. 
As taxpayers, the railroads last 
year contributed nearly 400 million 
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By ROBERT S. HENRY 


Assistant to the President, Association 
of American Railroads 


dollars, or more than a million dol- 
lars a day, to the support of the ordi- 
nary functions of government—the 
public schools, the administration of 
justice, police and fire protection and 
the like. Not a penny of this was 
earmarked for the special benefit of 
the railroads. 

As employers, the railroads today 
have more than a million men and 
women working for them. Another 
million are engaged in turning out 
the thousands of things which the 
railroads use in their daily operation. 
The total payroll for these people 
amounts to billions of dollars annu- 
ally. 

As buyers, the railroads last year 
spent 850 million dollars for fuel, 
materials and supplies, but normally 
the figure runs well over a billion 
dollars a year. Railroad purchases 
are widely scattered, reaching into 
practically every city, town and agri- 
cultural community in the forty-eight 
states of the Union. 





Robert S. Henry 


As much as our railroads mean in 
taxes, payrolls and purchases, they 
are more important as an agency of 
transportation. Take the railroads 
out of the picture and our entire na- 
tional life would be changed. In- 
dustry and agriculture could not con- 
tinue on the scale that they operate 
today. The economic structure of 
the country would suffer immeasur- 
ably. The nation’s very security 
would be endangered. 

This is true whether America is 
at peace or at war, yet nobody gives 
it much thought as long as every- 
thing seems to be running along 
smoothly. But let there be a real or 
a threatened emergency and the sit- 
uation changes. Suddenly all of us 
become concerned about the railroads. 
We want to know all about their 
plant, their operations and their plans. 
In short, we want to know if they 
are ready to meet all transportation 
demands. 


Railroads in National Defense 


TODAY, we have good reason for 

asking these questions. We see 
from what is happening abroad how 
vital the railroads are to war opera- 
tions and what a tremendous factor 
they are in determining victory or 
defeat for a belligerent nation. That 
is why the impairment of enemy rail- 
road service is one of the first mili- 
tary objectives. 

The United States is now carry- 
ing on a vast national defense pro- 
gram, and is committed to becoming 
“the great arsenal of democracy.” 
Mass production of the implements of 
war is the order of the day. But 
mass production is dependent upon 
efficient mass transportation, and 
that means railroads. It is only 
natural, then, that we should be con- 
cerned about the ability of the rail- 
roads to do the job. 

The railroads, after careful study 
and investigation, have told us what 
they could do. They have said they 
are, and will continue to be, prepared 
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for any eventuality. More significant, 
they have in recent months given 
several practical demonstrations of 
their adequacy and efficiency. 

The railroads have said, too, that 
the sort of thing which was the cause 
of the major transportation difficulties 
of 1917 and which led directly to 
government operation of the rail- 
roads during the last World War 
won’t happen again. It won’t happen 
again because steps have been taken 
by both the railroads and the govern- 
ment to make a repetition practically 
impossible. 

Many people who recall the sit- 
uation in 1917 believed then, and 
some still do, that the railroads broke 
down and couldn’t handle the war 
load. Actually, this was not the case. 
There was a breakdown all right, but 
not a breakdown of the railroads as 
transportation machines. To fully 
understand this, one must retrace the 
events that began with America’s en- 
trance into the armed conflict on 
April 6, 1917. 


What Clogged the Rails 


ON April 11—only five days after 

our declaration of war—the 
railroads met and pledged their co- 
operation and set up an executive 
committee, which soon became known 
as the Railroad War Board, to or- 
ganize and direct their cooperative 
efforts. Following this action, many 
things were done to increase railroad 
efficiency and eliminate unnecessary 
competitive practices. 

As a result of all this, the railroads, 
under private operation, turned in a 
remarkable transportation perform- 
ance. They carried more freight and 
passengers in 1917 than in any 
previous year, and did such an out- 
standing job of transporting more 
than two million troops swiftly and 
safely during the first eight months 
of the war that it brought praise from 
high ranking army officers. Secre- 
tary of War Newton D. Baker com- 
mented that the railroads’ achieve- 
ment “strikingly illustrates the patri- 
otic cooperation of American rail- 
roads with the government, and also 
the tremendous capacity of American 
railroads.” 

By the end of 1917, however, there 
was congestion and delay at ter- 
minals, particularly at and near the 
North Atlantic ports. Yards and 
tracks for hundreds of miles back 
from the seaboard were blocked with 
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Even Motorized Equipment Finds Rail Transportation Best for Distances— 
Photo from U. S. Signal Corps 


cars standing under load. At one 
time, there were as many as 200,000 
such cars waiting to be released. 

This condition was caused by sev- 
eral things. One was priority ship- 
ments of government freight, with- 
out central control. So many cars 
were labeled with priority tags that 
nobody could tell which priority had 
priority over all other priorities. 
Furthermore, thousands of these cars 
arrived at destinations before the con- 
signees were ready to receive them. 
For example, long before the Hog 
Island ship yard was able to accept 
them, more than 5,000 carloads of pil- 
ing for the project were being held in 
the Philadelphia terminal area, and 
there they stayed for weeks, and in 
some cases, months. 


Proper Coordination Was 
Lacking 


SIMILAR situation. existed at 
other Eastern seaports, where 
there was little or no coordination of 
rail and ocean transport. Export 
freight was brought from the interior 
to the coast when no vessels were 
available for transshipment. Cars 
containing this freight were not only 
out of service as transportation ve- 
hicles, but were also taking up pre- 
cious track space and otherwise hin- 
dering efficient railway operation. 
This sort of thing wasn’t railroad- 
ing—it was putting the railroads in 
the storage business. Freight cars 
were being used as_ temporary 
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wheeled warehouses instead of for 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended—transportation. The main 
trouble, therefore, was not that the 
railroads couldn’t move the tonnage, 
but rather that they couldn’t get the 
cars released for other service. There 
was a complete lack of organization 
for the proper use of the railroads. 

Both the railroads and the govern- 
ment learned a lot from that experi- 
ence, and from it has evolved the 
present system for handling traffic. 
The system is simplicity itself: 
Don’t choke railroad yards with cars 
of government “priority” freight 
until nobody knows what’s what. 
Handle all freight in cars as it comes, 
changing the routine only as to any 
freight which cannot be unloaded 
promptly upon arrival, and as to that 
freight, don’t let it be loaded in cars 
at all unless it can be unloaded 
promptly when it gets to destination. 
Coordinate shipping and _ railroad 
transportation so that there will be 
no tie-ups at the ports. Do this, and 
what happened during the World 
War won’t happen again. 

It should be borne in mind, too, 
that many things have changed since 
the last crisis. Railroads of 1941 are 
not the same as those of 1917 and 
1918. They are better now in every 
way—in plant, in efficiency, in organ- 
ization. Agencies which the rail- 
roads did not have in 1917 have since 
been created to cope with transporta- 
tion problems, and they have proved 
their worth. 


- April, 1941 


































































































A New Kind of a Tank Train. 
Signal Corps 


Better Railroads Today 


"TODAYS railroads are better rail- 
roads not because they have more 
equipment than those of twenty years 
ago. As a matter of fact, they have 
fewer cars and fewer locomotives. 
But today’s cars are bigger and 
stronger, and today’s locomotives are 
faster, more powerful and more eco- 
nomical. The average freight car can 
hold eight tons more than it did 
twenty years ago, and the average 
tractive power of locomotives has in- 
creased 36 per cent since then. 

Even greater improvements have 
been made in the fixed plant of the 
railroads—the tracks, the terminals 
and the signals. Indeed, every ele- 
ment in railroad operation has gained 
since the World War, due to con- 
stant research, invention and the in- 
vestment of billions of dollars in new 
and better facilities. 

Consequently, present-day trains 
are faster and safer and can turn 
out more. transportation work. 
Freight trains, for example, are 
nearly two-thirds faster, on the aver- 
age, than they were twenty years ago, 
and the output of transportation for 
each hour that the average freight 
train is on the road is 127 per cent 
greater. All of which means that our 
railroads can now haul more freight 
further and in less time with less 
equipment than they could at the 
close of the World War. That is 
one of the reasons why they do not 
need to keep as many cars and loco- 
motives on hand as they did then. 

However, the railroads are con- 
stantly adding to their rolling stock 
as demands warrant. Since the sud- 
den upswing in traffic in September, 
1939, they have placed in service 
more than 84,000 new freight. cars 
and 620 new locomotives, and are 
now building 55,000 more new cars 
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Photo from U. S. Army 


and 238 more 
new locomotives. 
With the help of 
a car repair pro- 
gram that has 
cut the number 
of bad-order 
cars in half, the 
railroads expect 
to have at. least 
160,000 more 
serviceable 
freight cars by 
fall of this year 
than they had 
two years ago. 
S° that the railroads will get the 

most use out of their transporta- 
tion machine, they are better organ- 
ized today than ever before. Cer- 
tainly more so than in 1917. They 
now have the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, including its Port Traffic and 
Military Transportation Sections. 
They also have the thirteen regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards and the 
national association of these boards, 
formed to cooperate with the rail- 
roads in the promotion and main- 
tenance of adequate transportation 
service and car supply. 

The Car Service Division, with its 
seventeen general and district offices 
and car service agents at every im- 
portant terminal, helps see that cars 
keep moving to where they are 
needed. The Port Traffic and Mili- 
tary Transportation Sections of this 
division are comparatively new, the 
former being set up in November, 
1939, and the latter in August, 1940. 
The Manager of Port Traffic is dele- 
gated with the responsibility of in- 
suring the free movement of traffic 





New Engines Haul Greatly Increased Loads and Speed Freight on Much 





through the ports, and may, if need 
arises, place an embargo on freight 
destined for any port where there is 
a tendency to congestion, a power 
which has had to be used only once 
when the elevators at one port were 
filled with grain awaiting shipping. 
The Military Transportation Section 
is concerned primarily with the move- 
ment by rail of military and naval 
personnel, supplies and materials, in- 
cluding those for the construction 
projects now under way in different 
parts of the country. 

But no matter how well equipped, 
well operated and well organized the 
railroads are, they cannot keep trans- 
portation flowing without the effect- 
ive cooperation of their users. And 
that is where the Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards have been of inestimable 
value. They have helped the rail- 
roads in two ways: first, by obtaining 
prompt loading and unloading of cars; 
and second, by telling the railroads 
three months ahead of time approxi- 
mately what their car requirements 
will be. Their estimates have been 
amazingly accurate—so much so that 
the railroads, and now the govern- 
ment, have come to rely on them. 


Ready to Meet Demands 


YES. the railroads have the capac- 

ity, the organization and the 
ability to meet whatever transporta- 
tion demands may be made upon 
them. They proved this in Septem- 


ber and October, 1939, when railroad 
tonnage went up faster in a shorter 
time than it had ever done before. 
At the peak of the movement, they 
handled more freight than they had 
said they could with existing equip- 
ment, and they (Cont’d on page 27) 


Faster Through Schedules 
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“Blow Your Oum Trumpet . 


Are Credit Men Too Retiring? 


laborer is worthy of his hire. It 
is also true, as Sir Ruthven 
Murgatroyd puts it in “Ruddi- 
gore,” that “you must stir it and 
stump it, and blow your own trumpet 

. if you wish in the world to ad- 
vance.” 

I do not think it requires any sta- 
tistical analysis to recognize that 
something in the picture of the busi- 
ness staff is out of focus. Is some- 
thing wrong with the photographer, 
the camera, or the subject. Credit 
Managers claim that management 
tends to regard them as necessary 
evils; part of general overhead to be 
pared to the bone. 

This attitude may be more com- 
mon than is suspected. Is the fault 
wholly the management’s, or do we 
Credit Men sometimes fail to blow 
our own horns? Could there be any 
significance in the fact that Office 
Managers tend to make a better 
financial showing? 

Suppose we regard the matter 
from this angle. A Sales Manager 
who has done, say, $500,000. worth 
of business in a year either at con- 
stant or reduced costs, delivers his 
report with a flourish. 


= It is generally accepted that the 
“ 


Take Nothing for Granted 


E frequently does more than this. 
He specifically points out to the 
management, month after month, the 
fine accomplishments of his depart- 
ment. No Sales Manager takes it 
for granted that “figures speak for 
themselves.” He re-enforces the 
figures with direct statements such 
as “April of this year shows a net 
gain in sales of so much compared 
with April last year. The first quar- 
ter’s business has increased 000 per- 
cent. Expenses, however, are $$$ 
less than in the corresponding period 
of last year, etc.” This is not bally- 
hoo or undue build-up. It is an ap- 
plication of a sound selling principle 
—never assume that the man to whom 


By JOHN T. McDADE 


Treasurer Artloom Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


you are talking knows all about it. 
Take time to tell him. 

During the same year, the Credit 
Manager has, by quick action and 
good judgment, avoided a loss of 
$100,000 on one account. His con- 
structive advice and counsel have re- 
habilitated an account that was slip- 
ping badly. Through his prompt 
action, a possible loss of, say, $40,000 
has been averted and a customer 
headed for oblivion has been kept on 
the books in sound condition. A 
$140,000 loss is a concrete, tangible 
thing. It is as obvious as an army 
tank at a garden party. The same 
amount does not show up so dra- 
matically as a saving. 


How About Losses Saved 


DES the Credit Manager always 

report: “Due to our prompt and 
energetic efforts, the A account has 
been brought back to a discount 
basis’? When the account, from 
which he has collected in full for his 
firm, goes bankrupt a little later, does 
the Credit Manager call specific at- 
tention to the fact that his own com- 
pany is not involved? Does he issue 
constant reports showing his progress 
in rebuilding weak businesses? 

On the whole, I believe not. His 
reports tend to be terse, statistical and 
without emphasis on his.own role in 
the business drama. Thus it often 
happens that, while the Credit Man- 
agers work is more or less appre- 
ciated, he is financially overlooked. 
He is relying upon others to evaluate 
his services whereas he should wear 
his own price tag conspicuously and 
consistently. 

I hope it will be understood that 
I am not advocating bumptiousness 
or belligerency. Far from it. Per- 
haps the following anecdote will illus- 
trate my viewpoint. 

Some years ago, a member of a 
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luncheon group told us he had been 
elected a Director of his firm. I 
asked him what he said when noti- 
fied of the election. “I congratu- 
lated them,” he answered, “on finally 
realizing that their Credit Man had 
more information about the business 
than any other single individual. I 
said that, while they were somewhat 
slow in grasping the fact, I was glad 
they had realized what a valuable 
asset my knowledge and experience 
could be to the company.” 

“Do you get more money?” | 
asked. 

“Wages doubled,’ he 
“about a year overdue.” 


replied, 


Know Your Business 


‘PHS man was correct in his atti- 
tude. For he did possess a 
knowledge of every phase of his busi- 
ness. He had put in his own time 
and spent his own money studying 
technical aspects of the enterprise. 
He know where it would be profitable 
to sell and where dangerous. He 
understood raw supplies, manufac- 
turing methods and had a greater all 
round knowledge of the business than 
most of the incumbent directors. 

The Credit Executives of my ac- 
quaintance usually possess this knowl- 
edge. They are in touch with sales 
promotion activities, with plant ex- 
pansion needs, with buying practices 
and even, to some extent, with fac- 
tory management. The reason for this 
is that Credit executives are usually 
what psychologists call “subjective” 
—thoughtful, analytical. 

They are skilled at abstract think- 
ing, at making deductions, at analyz- 
ing certain sets of facts. They are 
accustomed to asking “why?”’. They 
seldom take things for granted and 
are not easily fooled by surface trim- 
mings. 

These qualities are invaluable in 
business. They help promote worth- 
while new experiments and they tend 
to check impractical schemes. 

My own experience has included 
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buying and selling for our 
company. I have even par- 
ticipated in planning plant 
construction. When I joined 
the company, many years 
ago, no books were kept. I 
inaugurated a regular set of 
books. Keeping books, sell- 
ing and buying, I gained a 
very intimate knowledge of 
our business. I tried to keep 
my eyes and ears open for 
coming trends and to pre- 
pare for them in advance. 

For instance, it seemed 
inevitable to me that we 
would some day have our own 
dye house. Against this day 
I studied analytical chemistry 
in my spare time so that I 
would have the necessary 
knowledge for buying and 
testing basic dyestuffs. Finally, after 
demonstrating how this step would 
save the company money, we built 
our dye house. It resulted in $100,- 
000 profit in the first year’s opera- 
tion. At another time I made direct 
contact with Japanese sources for 
raw silk which saved us $1.25 a 
pound and gave us a better quality 
than we had had before. 

True, these were not strictly credit 
matters. My situation was somewhat 
unusual. Co-incident with these ac- 
tivities, I was in full charge of our 
credit department. One day a steel 
manufacturer boasted, in my pres- 
ence, that his company had enjoyed 
a fine year, having only 3 percent 
credit losses. Our losses had been 
Y% of one percent. 


Elected a Member of Board 


HIS incident, plus the promotion 

of my acquaintance to a director- 
ship, gave me food for thought. Al- 
though I had saved our company 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
given without stint of my time and 
energies, my remuneration was nom- 
inal. After some thought, I ap- 
proached our then President, in- 
formed him that I had a better offer 
elsewhere and would remain only if 
my salary were doubled and I was 
given a place on the Board of Di- 
rectors. I reminded him of specific 
accomplishments that had benefited 
our firm. 


I may say that the salary was no 
obstacle. I was told to double my 
income from that day on. The Presi- 
dent was dubious about the direc- 
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There Are No Dividends Until You Get in the Cash 


torate. However, I was elected with- 
in a few days. 

I hope I will be forgiven for seem- 
ing to talk about myself. The reason 
[ cite this instance is to illustrate the 
fact that, until that minute, the Presi- 
dent had never thought of me in terms 
of money value. He liked me. He 
commended my work. He admitted 
the soundness of my ideas. But, un- 
til I reminded him of exactly what I 
had done, he had never thought of 
paying me anything like my work was 
worth. 


Not Paid Enough 


AM not exceptional. My con- 
tact with fellow Credit Executives 
leads me to believe that they have the 
same understanding of their own 


The author of this article 
speaks with some authority. 
He has been engaged in 
credit activities for fifty-one 
years, and a member of the 
National Association of 
Credit Men for forty years. 
He pioneered in the forma- 
tion of the Floor Covering 
Manufacturers Credit Group. 


As past Vice President of 
the Credit Men’s Association 


of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Mr. McDade has, from time 
to time, enunciated the prin- 
ciples set forth in this article. 
This, however, is the first 
time he has formulated them 
in writing. 





businesses, the same  out- 
look and the same capabilities 
as myself—if, indeed, they 
have not greater talents. Yet 
I know that some highly able 
men receive, comparatively, 
a pittance. It is not that em- 
ployers are unjust or grasp- 
ing. It resolves itself into 
the fact that Credit Execu- 
tives, as a whole, fail to apply 
the principles of Showman- 
ship to themselves and their 
jobs. 

I have often felt that some 
discussion of this in our 
group meetings might help 
some of our modest, unas- 
suming colleagues to find the 
place they so well deserve. 

I am a firm believer in 
group discussion and Credit 
Interchange. I played an active part 
in founding the Floor Covering 
Manufacturers group. It came about 
as follows. 

During the lush days of our “new 
era of prosperity” when economic 
laws were suspended and mere mil- 
lionaires were thought unsuccessful, 
I became a little worried about an 
account in a neighboring city. 

The customer was paying his bills 
promptly. Yet he owed us more 
than $100,000 and hadn’t furnished 
a financial statement, in spite of sev- 
eral requests. Nor could I find out 
much about his background. I took 
a trip and called on our customer. 
His offices were such rooms as Hol- 
lywood is made of. There couldn’t 
have been much less than $20,000 
worth of decorations and fixtures. I 
asked him again for a financial state- 
ment. My customer told me not to 
worry. His rich father-in-law was 
backing the business and was rfe- 
sponsible for all bills. I asked for, 
and received, the financier father-in- 
law’s name and address. 


Got Out in Time 


O-INCIDENT with my doubts 
about this account, I had tele- 
phoned the credit executives of some 
other manufacturers and suggested 
that we meet together to exchange 
ledger and other information. Two 
accepted my invitation. A third re- 
fused on the ground that we were a 
small company and might steal some 
of his business. 
Investigation revealed that my cus- 
tomer’s father-in-law was indeed 2 
financial man. He was a pawnbroker 
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with a small, neighborhood shop. 
Naturally, this account was one of 
the first that our group discussed. He 
owed $350,000 to all three of us and 
was paying promptly. 

I pointed out that we were acting 
as bankers for this account. When 
business dropped off, we would be 
stuck. My colleagues were inclined 
to disagree with me. After all, the 
man was paying on the dot. 

About a week later, however, fur- 
ther information came to light which 
convinced both the other manufac- 
turers that this was a risky business. 
We decided to get out from under. I 
suggested that, on the plea of being 
oversold (which was true) we defer 
this customer’s orders. In fact, I 
had already started to do this. 

One year later our customer filed 
in bankruptcy. Our account —had 
been paid in full. Only $1,500 was 
owed to my two colleagues. The firm 
that had refused our original invita- 
tion to co-operate was creditor for 
around $100,000. Then they joined 
our group. 

I recall an objection raised at a 
later organization meeting. One par- 
ticipant felt it was unethical to reveal 
to other manufacturers a financial 
statement submitted to him in confi- 
dence by an applicant for credit. We 
pointed out that, ordinarily, the only 
reason for concealing a financial state- 
ment is to hide some weakness. We 
stressed the fact that, by sharing our 
knowledge, we reduced all of our 
risks and created a firmer basis for 
business that would benefit all manu- 
facturers at the expense of none. 


Credit Losses Cut 

| POINTED out to this objector 

that our group meetings had 
helped me reduce our own credit 
losses from %4 of 1 percent to 1 mill 
per dollar (1/10 of 1 percent). For 
the past three years our bad debt 
losses have reached the comfortable 
percentage of zero. 

Attention has been directed, in re- 
cent years, towards distributive costs. 
Co-operation between credit execu- 
tives can help reduce these costs by 
weeding out the bad risks. It can 
help by bringing back to the fold busi- 
nesses which have drifted into a per- 
lious position. 

There is still too much inclination 
to think of the Credit Man in terms 
of the caricatured, hard-faced indi- 
vidual who thunders NO to every 
constructive suggestion. Actually, I 
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Let the President Know What He Misses When You Do Not Sit in on 
Creditors Meetings 


do not know of any Credit Executive 
who does not enjoy going out of his 
way to re-organize and rebuild a cus- 
tomer’s business, when such effort 
seems worth while. 

I have enjoyed some such experi- 
ences myself and I admit to finding 
a thrill in helping another man get 
back on his feet. To be able to take 
an account $40,000 in the red and to 
work off its indebtedness and bring 
it back to a point where it is discount- 
ing bills is, I think, one of the Credit 
man’s most heartening experiences. 

It brings a deep sense of satisfac- 
tion, which is one form of compensa- 
tion. But, as the old saying goes, 
“praise butters no parsnips.” The 
intelligent, alert Credit. Executive 
(and I know of none who do not fit 
this description) deserves financial, 
as well as moral recognition. 


Must Toot Own Trumpet 


IN some cases this may come un- 

solicited. I am inclined to think 
such recognition will come faster and 
more certainly if each Credit Execu- 
tive tactfully tootles his trumpet. It 
is impossible for me to give you de- 
tailed plans. However, the follow- 
ing general rules apply universally. 
You may have forgotten, or over- 
looked, some of them. 


1. Know your business thoroughly. 
Have a well grounded grasp of all 
business. Accurate and extensive 
knowledge is a fundamental. 

2. Keep your management fully 
informed about the work of your de- 
partment. Do not depend on figures 
unadorned to tell your story. Rather, 
illustrate your report with figures 
proving your performance. 

3. Be alert to all the needs of your 
company. For instance, if you are 
so oversold that no more orders can 
be accepted, you can help the pur- 
chasing department check on the re- 
liability and financial standing of new 
sources of supply. 

4. Never forget that credit is a 
sales tool. If, for instance, a certain 
area is becoming slow in payments, 
tell your Sales Manager so that he, 
in turn, can save his salesmen’s time 
by routing them to more profitable 
territories. 

5. When, through your efforts, an 
account heading for limbo is brought 
back to a sound basis, dramatize the 
incident. Point out how much your 
firm might have lost and how much 
good business the account is now giv- 
ing you. 

A course of action based on these 
general principles cannot fail to af- 
ford you adequate recognition. 
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Do Something About Discount Troubles 


tics, which for obvious reasons 
are hard to get, chiseling on cash 
discounts is on the increase. 

Also it is becoming more and more 
the common practice for retailers to 
pay all their bills on an E. O. M. 
(end of month) cash discount basis. 
This latter custom was at one time 
confined almost exclusively to whole- 
salers and jobbers who bought of the 
manufacturers in considerable quan- 
tities throughout the month and year. 
Then it began to percolate into the 
retail dealer field beginning in the 
metropolitan areas of New York City 
and Chicago. Finally, it has spread 
to other trading centers all over the 
United States. 

So we are witnessing today an ex- 
tension of the normal cash discount 
period of ten days to a period of forty 
days and it is not difficult to foresee 
the time when all business lines, 
where cash discount of ten days from 
date of invoice has been the standard, 
will be on the forty day basis. 

Perhaps this is progress! Should 
we try appeasement or resistance? 
Should we join the new order of 
things and say, “Heil, Chiselers,” or 
should we, even though we are in 
the minority and sure to be almost 
crushed by the opposition, neverthe- 
less stick to our convictions and go 
down, if go down we must, with 
colors flying? 


. By observation, if not by statis- 
we 


Several Viewpoints 


‘THE cash-discount problem may 

be considered from several view- 
points: the Historical, the Ethical, 
the Logical or the Practical. But 
what difference does it make from 
which of these vantage points we 
look at the situation and discuss it. 
“You can lead a horse to water but 
you cannot make him drink.” 

All the articles written on the sub- 
ject which have been legion have ap- 
parently made no headway in pre- 
venting the inroads of the “chiselers” 
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who go calmly and callously about 
their affairs, apparently oblivious of 
any opposition. 

Nor can you get the “chiselers” or 
their representatives to say a word 
about the matter much less defend 
their position. In other words, the 
opposition is content; they are “get- 
ting by with it” and do not find it 
necessary either to acknowledge or 
defend the practice. It is a fact that 
many well-known corporations in this 
country are guilty of this “chiseling” 
but will not admit it. They are ap- 
parently “burying their heads in the 
sand like the ostrich” and prefer not 
to know what is happening. By ig- 
noring this evil, management is con- 
doning it. 


How They View “Chiseling” 


T seems apparent that the top exec- 
utives of some companies who 

“chisel” do not actually know or 
realize that the action is nefarious. 
They apparently think that the prac- 
tice is universal. If it keeps on, it 
will be. 

There are other top executives who 
apparently do not know what is going 
on in their own company in respect 
to chiseling. A financial officer will 
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say to his bookkeeper or accounts 
payable manager, “Are you taking 
advantage of all discounts available?” 
In order to keep up his end of the 
work and also his reputation, the 
bookkeeper or A. P. M. will bend 
over forward in taking discounts— 
not realizing that he is jeopardizing 
the reputation of his company by so 
taking advantage of the position of 
the supplier. 

It cannot be denied that many con- 
cerns are very weak-kneed about 
cash discount chiseling. They may 
to a certain extent be excused, how- 
ever, when one considers the pres- 
sure of competition which is often 
held over them as a threat to gain 
an unfair advantage. They hesitate 
to return checks to their customers 
asking for a correction of the im- 
proper deduction. 


Have “Beam in Own Eyes” 


W HAT they do not realize is that 

by taking the line of least re- 
sistance in this matter, they are only 
aiding and abetting the chiselers and 
increasing the spread of this rack- 
eteering. 

I have no doubt but that many 
honest intentioned Credit Managers 
who complain of this C. D. nuisance, 
do not know that their own company 
is guilty of “chiseling.” A great 
many, I am convinced do not combat 
chiseling on their own bills because 
they do know it. 

By far the greatest number of the 
tribe of “chiselers,” however, act on 
the theory—it’s a racket; get all you 
can while the getting is good. They 
will not only take cash discount on a 
forty day basis (E. O. M.) on single, 
widely spaced purchases but will even 
stretch their mailing time to fifty and 
even fifty-five days and put up an ar- 
gument why their remittance should 
be accepted. 

One large, nationally known com- 
pany evades and_ responsibility 
for “chiseling” by setting up their 
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bookkeeping department on an inde- 
pendent basis and requiring it to pro- 
duce a profit from its operations. It 
overlooks no opportunity to deduct 
cash discounts. The heads of the 
business would undoubtedly deny the 
accusation of “chiseling” but many 
credit and collection managers can 
testify that that is just what it is. 

In certain lines of trade, it has been 
the custom to close the books for the 
month, a few days before the thir- 
tieth or thirty-first. This led to the 
adoption of the accounts payable pro- 
cedure of considering all bills pay- 
able dated after the twenty-fifth of 
any month as being dated ahead to 
the first of the following month. 
Naturally, they were then discounted 
with the following month’s bills. 

This practice has also spread into 
many fields as the “chiselers” saw an 
opportunity to reduce their net costs 
and increase their profits until now 
it is pecessary to actively combat this 
tendency if terms are to mean any- 
thing at all. 

So what, you say! Well, just this, 
that all the talk, all the articles 
for years have “Gone With The 
Wind” so far as any effect on the 
problem is concerned. What I pro- 
pose, therefore, is a nationwide sur- 
vey by the N. A. C. M. to develop 
some concrete facts; not fancies, not 
hearsay or belief, but real facts re- 
garding this practice. 

There are some twenty thousand 
member wholesalers and manufac- 
turers of all different kinds of trade 
and size in the N. A. C. M. If they 
will honestly and faithfully answer 
a short questionnaire on this impor- 
tant question, we will have the facts 
to consider and will then be able to 
decide upon the next step. This 
thing can and must be solved but it 
will take time and work and coopera- 
tion, and the patience of Job. But it 
can be done! 

Later on we will probably need the 
active cooperation and participation 
of other National Associations, rep- 
resenting the Accountants, the Con- 
trollers, the Purchasing agents and 
the Treasurers. But for the present, 
all we need is the active cooperation 
of every member of the N. A. C. M. 
in answering a short series of perti- 
nent questions. 

Would you, the reader of this ar- 
ticle, be willing to answer some ques- 
tions like those shown in the ques- 
tionnaire presented here? 
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If You Are Willing to 


Join in This Campaign — 


fill in the questionnaire below and mail it back 
to R. G. Tobin, care Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, and then write the chairman of your 


Industry Meeting and ask him to make a canvass 
of your Industry Group at the National Con- 
vention in New Orleans in May to the purpose 
that the National Association of Credit Men 
shall discuss and perhaps agree upon some con- 
certed action against this bothersome credit 


problem. 





What Is the Cash Discount 
Practice in Your Office » 


Cash Discount Practices 


Business? Mfr. 0, Whilsle. O, 
Both OD. 


. Check lines (No. 2 above) in 


which you have trouble with un- 
just cash discount deductions. 


. How do you handle these im- 


proper C. D. deductions? 


O Return check for correc- 
tion? 

O Hold check and write cus- 
tomer for refund? 

O Charge amount back to 
customer on books? 


Do you set a definite minimum 
deduction below which you ac- 
cept check and warn customer 


of improper practice. O O 
Yes No 


. If customer objects, do you in- 


sist that reimbursement be 


made? OF O 
Yes No 


. Do you belong to any trade as- 


sociations and have you ever dis- 


cussed this subject with them? 


O O What is their attitude? 
Yes No 


eee eee eee eee eereeee eee eeeeee 


9. Do you feel that this is a mat- 
ter for the Associations of Credit 
Managers, Controllers, Purchas- 
ing Agents, Accountants, etc., to 
handle cooperatively in an effort 
to stop the cash discount abuse? 


ie i 
Yes No 


10. If not what is your opinion as 
to the steps that should be 
tee. i cceicteeecayneeeues 


oe eerer eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


11. What is your own compariy’s 
policy in deducting cash discount 
from bills payable? ........... 


seer eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


12. Are you personally sure that 
practice conforms to policy in 


this respect? O O 
Yes No 


eee eee eee ee ee eee e wee ee ee ewes 


CCH CRO CO's 6 66 6-€ tO 6 HG COO eee 


Person’s Title 


Signature not necessary if objec- 
tionable. 
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Payment Bond New Required on 
Some Defense Sub-Contracts 


great importance to companies 

furnishing material on defense 

construction projects under the 
supervision of the Quartermaster’s 
Corps of the Army was issued in 
early February by the Assistant 
Quartermaster General. 

The effect of the instruction is to 
require a payment bond on certain 
kinds of sub-contracts entered into 
under defense contracts. This re- 
quirement became effective as of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1941, but does not apply to 
subcontracts in existence prior to that 
date. 

The instruction is worded as fol- 
lows: 

“a. Hereafter, every lump sum 
sub-contract in excess of $2,000 
shall be accompanied by a perform- 
ance and payment bond, to be 
executed in strict accordance with 
the instructions contained on page 
6 of each standard form. The per- 
formance bond shall be on US 
Standard Form 25 revised Septem- 
ber 16, 1935, in an amount equal 
to at least 50% of the lump sum 
sub-contract price. The payment 
bond shall be on US Standard 
Form 25 a, approved September 
16, 1935. The penalty in such pay- 
ment bond shall be as follows: 
Whenever the total amount pay- 
able by the terms of the subcon- 
tract shall be not more than $1,- 
000,000, the payment bond shall be 
in a sum of one-half the total 
amount payable by the terms of the 
contract. Whenever the _ total 
amount payable by the terms of the 
sub-contract shall be more than 
$1,000,000 and not more than $5,- 
000,000, the payment bond shall be 
in a sum 40% of the total amount 
payable by the terms of the sub- 
contract. Whenever the _ total 
amount payable by the terms of the 
sub-contract shall be more than 
$5,000,000, the payment bond shall 
be in the sum of $2,500,000.” 


We departmental instruction of 
yi 
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“Any and all lump sum sub- 
contracts in existence prior to the 
date of this instruction shall be un- 
affected by the provisions hereof.” 

“Insofar as is applicable the pro- 
visions of Army Regulations (AR 
5-220) shall be followed with re- 
gard to performance and payment 
bonds.” 

This new requirement of a pay- 
ment bond on lump sum sub-contracts 
will restore a measure of protection 
to material suppliers which was re- 
moved when Congress granted the 
Secretary of War the right to waive, 
on cost-plus-a-fixed-fee construction 
projects, the payment bond which, 
under the Miller Act, is supposed to 
be required from the prime con- 
tractor. 

The Navy Department has not yet 
issued a similar instruction. 


Miller Act Payment Bond Again 
Under Fire 


1X the important bill authorizing 

additional Naval construction 
projects which has just been passed 
by Congress the right to waive the 
Miller Act payment bond has again 
been granted to the Secretary of the 
Navy by Congress. As in previous 
cases where this provision has been 
inserted in defense legislation, the 
National Association of Credit Men 
filed a protest against the proposal. 

At about the same time, a provi- 
sion permitting waiver of the pay- 
ment bond was inserted in a defense 
housing bill, H. R. 3213, authorizing 
the construction of a large amount of 
housing projects in connection with 
the defense program. The Associa- 
tion promptly protested against this 
proposal and representatives of the 
Association conferred with the chair- 
man of the House Committee han- 
dling the measure. 


Subsequently, the original bill was 
temporarily withdrawn and a substi- 
tute bill introduced which, while not 
containing the specific provision to 
permit the waiver of the payment 
bond, contained a broad clause under 
which the projects could be carried 
on “without regard to the provision 
of any other law but in accordance 
with such directions and regulations 
and on such terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed or approved by the 
President.” Inasmuch as this lan- 
guage would permit the waiver of 
the payment bond required in the 
Miller Act, the Association filed an- 
other objection to the second bill, 
H. R. 3570, and recommended that 
the bill contain a proviso that nothing 
in the legislation should affect the re- 
quirement of a payment bond. At 
the date of publication of this issue 
of the magazine, the matter was still 
being considered by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


Reasoning of Opposition 


HERE is understood to be an in- 

fluential group in Washington 
which strongly favors the elimination 
of the payment bond requirement, 
particularly on the cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contracts. Their views appear to 
be based, at least in part, on the belief 
that under these contracts where the 
government pays the principal con- 
tractor in accordance with receipts. 
provided by the contractor and evi- 
dencing payment of sub-contractors, 
the protection afforded by the pay- 
ment bond is not needed. . It may be 
admitted that, if the government 
could promptly and efficiently police 
every disbursement required under a 
defense contract—from the prime 
contractor down to the last material 
supplier—and set up an effective pro- 
cedure for direct payment to firms. 
which are encountering collection 
difficulties under the contract, the 
payment bond requirement might be 
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suspended during the emergency 
without harmful results. Unless and 
yntil such administrative measures 
are adopted, however, the further sus- 
pension of the Miller Act require- 
ments can only be viewed with con- 
cern by credit executives. 

As the situation stands at the pres- 
ent time, the payment bond must still 
be required on all lump sum construc- 
tion contracts. It is supposed to be 
required also on supply contracts 
which involve progress payments to 
the contractor. It is being generally 
waived on most of the cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee construction contracts of 
both the War and the Navy Depart- 
ments. 

As indicated at the beginning of 
this article, the Quartermaster’s 
Corps is requiring a payment bond 
from lump sum sub-contractors. On 
other types of sub-contracts under 
the War Department cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contracts it is understood 
that efforts are being made to obtain 
evidence that the sub-contractors have 
paid their material accounts. It is 
further understood that the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks of the Navy De- 
partment, which supervises a great 
many of the Navy cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee construction contracts, has a pol- 
icy of requiring evidence that the 
sub-contractor has paid his material 
accounts before the government makes 
disbursement. It is not known 
whether this policy of requiring evi- 
dence of payment by sub-contractors 
to material suppliers is being strictly 
followed on all contracts. If the pol- 
icy is followed in every case it would 
naturally afford a considerable amount 
of protection to material suppliers. 


Reassuring to Contractors 


HE Quartermaster’s Corps of the 

War Department is to be com- 
mended for its new policy to require 
a payment bond on lump sum sub- 
contracts in excess of $2,000. A great 
many of the sub-contracts under the 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee construction con- 
tracts are being awarded on a lump 
sum basis. If it were the general 
policy of both the War and Navy De- 
partments to require a payment bond 
on such sub-contracts, the results 
would be highly reassuring to credi- 
tors. 

The Office of Production Manage- 
ment of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mission is studying this matter and 
the Association’s Washington repre- 
sentative has conferred several times 
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with officials of the O. P. M. in this 
connection. Among other aspects of 
the problem which are being studied 
is the possibility of including more 
generally in defense contracts a pro- 
vision whereby the government might 
make direct payments to sub-contrac- 
tors and material suppliers whenever 
the situation justifies that action. At 
the present time some defense con- 
tracts do contain a direct payment 
clause but as yet there is no definite 
policy to indicate when direct pay- 
ments may be requested and the mat- 
ter is left largely to the discretion of 
the contracting officer. 

It is improbable that the govern- 
ment would agree to adopt a policy 
whereby a firm receiving a material 
order, and questioning the credit 
standing of the purchaser, could, be- 
fore accepting the order, request and 
obtain an agreement by the govern- 
ment to make direct payments to the 
vendor. If that policy were adopted 
the requests for direct payment would 
probably be so numerous as to con- 
stitute a heavy administrative burden 
on the government. It should be pos- 
sible, however, for the defense depart- 
ments to adopt a clear policy author- 
izing the making of direct payments 
to firms which had supplied materials 
to or performed work on a defense 
project, and were experiencing diffi- 
culty in obtaining payment of their 
accounts. 

Already situations are known to 
have developed under the defense pro- 
gram where, because of slow pay- 
ments by the purchaser, inability to 
deliver products after they had been 
manufactured in strict conformance 
with the sub-contract, or for other 
reasons, relief in the form of direct 
payments by the government was 
urgently needed by the creditor. The 
prompt development by the govern- 
ment of a suitable policy to handle 
these situations would eliminate many 
of these difficulties. It is to be hoped 
that the pending study of defense con- 
tracts which is being made by the 
Office of Production Management 
will disclose the need for prompt ac- 
tion in this matter. 


Terms of Sale Under Defense 
Contracts 


OMPLAINTS have been re- 
ceived from Association members 
who have experienced difficulty in 
connection with the variance in terms 
of sale affecting discounts which ap- 
pear in the various types of defense 
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contracts. Some of the complaints 
report the taking of unearned dis- 
counts, possibly as a result of the con- 
tract requirement that discounts must 
be taken—while others simply refer 
to the confusion created by the lack 
of uniformity in the stipulation of 
terms. 

The Association’s Washington rep- 
resentative has brought this matter 
to the attention of an official in the 
Office of Production Management 
and has requested that the matter be 
studied with a view to determining 
the possibility of developing greater 
uniformity of terms under the de- 
fense contracts. Assurance has been 
given that the matter will be studied 
but it is, of course, not possible to 
predict the outcome at this time. 


Credit and the “Farming Out” 
Program 


A DETERMINED effort is being 

made by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management to make the new 
“farming out” program a_ success. 
Briefly, the program is based on a 
greater amount of sub-contracting un- 
der the defense contracts and the con- 
sequent participation of more firms in 
defense business. From the geo- 
graphic standpoint “farming out” 
would mean a greater decentralization 
of defense production and a greater 


extension of the defense program to 


parts of the country which have not 
been so actively involved in working 
on defense orders. 

The “farming out” program is en- 
tirely sound in principle and, if prop- 
erly handled, should produce worth- 
while benefits. From the standpoint 
of creditors, however, it is important 
that the greatest care should be taken 
in the selection of responsible farms 
as sub-contractors. There are un- 
doubtedly a great many companies 
throughout the country which are in 
a position to handle defense orders 
and which are not now doing so. 
There are also other firms which may 
endeavor to obtain defense sub-con- 
tracts but which lack the credit stand- 
ing and financial resources to perform 
satisfactorily under the sub-contract. 
On contracts where the payment bond 
has been waived and where effective 
protection by other means has not 
been afforded, the selection of sub- 
contractors of questionable credit 
standing might well present serious 
problems to companies which receive 
orders from those sub-contractors. 

The Washington (Cont’d on p. 25) 
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Commercial and Industrial Aspects of New Orleans 


Bienville planted the flag of Louis the Fourteenth 

107 miles from the mouth of the Mississippi River, 

he saw in every direction a dreary expanse of water 
and marsh. 

Could Bienville come back to life today, what sur- 
prises would await him. He would see his small New 
Orleans settlement of a few squares transformed into 
the fourth largest city in the United States. He would 
see a growth in population from his tiny band of ex- 
plorers to a modern commercial and industrial city of 
more than half a million souls. To his surprise, he would 
find many of the scenes and settings in which the trage- 
dies and romance of his day were enacted; and to his 
astonishment he would see the monuments which modern 
New Orleans has built to make it the greatest city of 
the South, its leading wholesale, retail and financial 
center and America’s second port in value of foreign 
commerce. 

Many of the first citizens of New Orleans were aristo- 
crats of France and Spain and the city was therefore born 
of a well advanced civilization transplanted into the new 
world. It is no wonder, then, that New Orleans, despite 
disasters in her early life that would have proved fatal 
to many other cities, has grown in importance with age 
and has maintained and strengthened the position which 
it has earned as the Grand Terminal of Southern business. 

There are many contributing factors to the prowess 
which New Orleans has enjoyed as the industrial and 
commercial center of the South. One of them is its 
strategic geographical position with respect to domestic 
and foreign trade; another is the availability of foreign 
raw materials and the city’s proximity to this country’s 
greatest storehouse of natural resources; another is the 
climate that makes possible uniform operation in industry 
throughout all months of the year; another is the finest 
combination of transportation facilities that are available; 
and still another is the efficiency and adaptability of local 
labor which is 95 per cent native born. 

The city’s strategic geographical position is best ap- 
preciated when it is remembered that the Mississippi River 
is deep enough to float the largest ships down 107 miles 
to the Gulf of Mexico, placing the city within easy access 
of the ports of the world. In addition, the South contains 
about one-fourth of the total population of the nation 
and this population is divided fairly evenly between those 
states east and those west of the Mississippi, emphasizing 
the hub position enjoyed by the city. 

In raw materials and natural resources, the New Or- 
leans area also enjoys advantages possessed by few other 
cities. With seventy-two steamship lines operating from 
the port, a vast quantity of materials is imported from 
foreign countries and in many cases processed in local 
plants. This list of foreign raw materials includes animal 
and fish oils and fats, vegetable oils, crude rubber, sisal 
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and other fibers, wood pulp, clay and clay products, 
bauxite, fertilizer materials, sodium compounds and many 
others. In addition, the area around the city is rich in 
natural resources, such as oil, salt, sulphur, natural gas, 
agricultural and forest products, limestone, shells and 
others. 

Nowhere else in the United States may be found such 
a complete coordination of the major transportation facili- 
ties: railroads, motor truck lines, barge lines, river packets, 
coastwise and overseas steamship service and air service. 
Eight of the nation’s most important railroad trunk lines, 
aggregating over 40,000 miles and constituting approxi- 
mately 20% of the Class I railroad mileage of the United 
States serve New Orleans. Barge lines operate on regular 


‘ schedules to points on the Mississippi, the Ohio, Illinois, 


Missouri, Red and Warrior Rivers and through the 
Intracoastal Canal to Texas. Coastwise steamers ply to 
all of the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf ports. Foreign 
steamship service from New Orleans is more extensive 
and regular than from any other American port except 
New York. The recently completed and expanding net- 
work of paved highways makes motor transport service 
from New Orleans constantly more important and the 
city enjoys overnight air mail, passenger and express 
service to the large centers of population. 

To take care of its huge port business New Orleans 
now has river and harbor facilities valued at around 
$200,000,000. The port, over which the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans, a state institution, 
has jurisdiction, has a water frontage of 133.5 miles on 
the Mississippi River and the Inner Harbor Navigation 
Canal, and the most noteworthy characteristic of the 
physical improvements in the harbor is the extensive 
longitudinal wharf system on the east bank of the river 
on which side all of the city, except Algiers, is located. 
There are no piers extending into the stream and adequate 
depths for ocean shipping are available at the wharves 
alongside of which ships can find easy landing without 
the difficult maneuvering required at most other ports. 

Approximately seven miles of this port development 
consists of wharves owned and operated by the Board of 
Commissioners, including almost six miles of steel and 
concrete sheds. Along the riverfront there are also a 
number of private terminals operated by large industries 
and the railroads which are parallel to the stream and 
which also enable vessels to go directly into their discharg- 
ing and loading berths without the expenditure of time 
and money for tug assistance. 

Among the important facilities of the port is the cotton 
warehouse, built at a cost of over $6,000,000 and offering 
33 acres of covered warehouse space. It is the world’s 
largest shipside cotton warehouse with a storage capacity 
of 461,856 high density bales. Four ocean vessels may’ 
load simultaneously at the wharf. The Public Grain 
Elevator, a facility open to railroads and shippers on 
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New Orleans sights 


are many and varied 


and ever-interesting 


At right, the Cabildo, 
scene of signing of the 
Louisiana Purchase papers 


(Photos by Roy L. Pepperburg) 
(Photo from N. O. Assn. of Commerce) 
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Night scenes: in the Vieux Carre and along the “main stem”. 
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equal terms, is another major facility. It has a storage 
capacity of 2,622,000 bushels and is one of the most 
completely equipped grain terminals in the United States. 
This elevator can unload 200,000 bushels a day from 
railroad cars and 80,000 bushels a day from barges or 
steamships. Loading into steamships or barges is per- 
formed at the rate of 100,000 bushels an hour. Among 
the other important facilities of the port are the bulk 
commodity handling plant for coal, coke, sand, gravel, ore, 
sulphur and similar commodities; and the vegetable oil 
pumping plant which can accommodate sixteen cars at 
one time for the loading of various oils. 

At a cost of $19,500,00, the state constructed an inner 
harbor canal to connect the Mississippi river with Lake 
Pontchartrain so as to provide deep water frontage for 
unlimited industrial development and to provide the port 
with an inner harbor in which the commercial wharf 
system could be extended with the advantage of a con- 
stant water level. The canal is 514 miles long, 500 feet 
wide and 30 feet deep and hhas a lock at the river end, 
built by General Goethals after he had finished his work 
on the Panama Canal. The New Orleans Public Belt 
Railroad, owned and operated by the city, serves all 
public wharves and a number of industrial plants on 
both sides of the river. 

New Orleans has always been the most important 
manufacturing city of the South and its position in this 
Tespect is expected to be accelerated in proportion to the 
trends of new products based upon the natural develop- 
ment of industry and the work which is being done in the 
nation’s major Industrial Laboratories. In the New Or- 
leans industrial zone there are some 1,100 plants which 
manufacture more than 1,000 different articles. Leading 
industries are sugar, bags, alcohol, celetox, petroleum, 
cottonseed products, meat products, coffee, syrups and 
molasses, textiles, cigars, rice, fertilizer, clothing, twine 
and furniture. New Orleans makes most of the men’s 
wash suits worn in this country, is the home of the cotton- 
seed products industry, a leader in the production of 
industrial alcohol and a Southern center for furniture 





manufacture. The industrial picture of New Orleans 
includes the world’s largest sugar refinery, the country’s 
only celotex plant, the largest manufacturer of rural mail 
boxes, largest granite and marble works in the South, 
largest packers of sugar cane syrup in the world and 
numerous other distinctive manufacturing units. 

Recently, the State Legislature created the State Board 
of Commerce and Industry for the exploitation of the 
state’s natural resources. "The new board, composed of 
leading executives from all parts of the State, has the 
power, with the approval of the Governor, to exempt 
new industry or additions to existing plants from property, 
or ad valorem, taxation for ten years. 

New Orleans is in the forefront of the march back to 
industrial recovery and prosperity, with oil playing an 
important part. With the discovery of many new oil 
fields during the past three years, active leasing and geo- 
physical exploration campaigns are being conducted over 
the entire New Orleans area, the State Department of 
Conservation estimating that from eight to ten million 
acres in South and Central Louisiana being now under 
mineral lease. 

New Orleans’ bid for economic leadership of the South 
is further strengthened by the fact that it is the home of 
one of the three great cotton future exchanges in the 
world, is the headquarters for the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association, for the Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber Producers, Southern Pine Association, American 
Sugar Cane League, Rice Millers Association and for 
other important groups. It has the greatest aggregation 
of drainage pumps in the world, is ranked among the 
first five medical centers in the world and has the country’s 
most efficient water supply. 

New Orleans has the world’s finest and only complete 
airport, it is protected from river floods by the Bonnet 
Carre Spillway, a product of U. S. Army Engineers; it 
has the finest span across the Mississippi River; is now 
constructing one of the greatest hospitals in the nation; 
and is now building the outstanding resort and waterfront 
playground of the South along Lake Pontchartrain. 


Here you see part of the ever-growing skyline of New Orleans, the South’s greatest city, the nation’s second port in value of foreign 


commerce, America’s most interesting city—and NACM Credit Congress Host, starting May 11, 1941. 
New Orleans has a population of over 516,000. It covers 200 square miles, making it the fourth largest city in the country in area. 
it is a leading Southern industrial center and the greatest wholesale, retail and financial center of the South. 


Modern and progressive, antique and picturesque, New Orleans offers the contrast of an old and a new civilization. 
and history, New Orleans has it. If you like the hum and throb of business and industry, New Orleans has that too. 
beauty, New Orleans abounds with it. If you like good food and recreation, she is world-famous for it. 
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If you like romance 
If you like natural 
(Photograph supplied by Association 
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Look Ahead to New Orleans! 
46th Annual 
NACM Credit Congress, 
May 11-15 


Credit Congress Officials 


New Orleans—You are now face-to-face with the 19 men 
and women who are planning for the 46th annual Credit 

\ Congress of the NACM, which will be sponsored in New 

Orleans, May 11-15, by the New Orleans CMA. Those in 
the above group (reading 1. to r. beginning with the top 
row) are: 

Chairman Edw. Pilsbury, B. Rosenberg and Sons; Albert P. 
Spaar, Woodward Wight and Co.; J. A. Monier, Jr., Wesson 
Oil and Snowdrift Sales Co.; (Row 2)—Vice Chmn. R. L. Simp- 
son, C. T. Patterson and Co.; W. B. Lathrop; G. E. Brister, 
American Sugar Refining Co.; James H. Kepper, Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank in N. O.; Geo. Grundmann, A. Mackie and Co.; 
(Row 3)—Exec. Mgr. Henry H. Heimann; New Orleans Sec.- 
Mgr. Fred L. Lozes; and Convention Director Frederick H. 
Schrop of the NACM. 

(Row 4)—T. J. Adams, Times-Picayune States; Mrs. Edward 
Pilsbury; E. T. Colton, New Orleans Public Service Co.; Inez 
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NACM Credit Congress, 
May 11-15 


Johnson, Chalmette Petroleum Corp.; R. A. Piske, Jaubert Bros. 

(Row 5)—T. F. Regan, National Bank of Commerce; Peter 
Jung, Jr., Crescent Bed Co.; W. J. Hugo, Gulf Refining Co. 

Industry group sessions for the Credit Congress are under the 
direction of Roy A. Colliton, Director, Central Credit Inter- 
change Bureau. The speaker’s program is being developed by 
David A. Weir, Asst. Exec. Mgr., NACM, and Paul Haase, 
Director of Public Relations, NACM, cooperating with the New 
Orleans Program Committee, which is headed by E. T. Colton, 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

The various committees and their chairmen, serving under the 
Executive Committee, include: Bankers, Thos. F. Regan; Credit 
Congress, J. A. Monier, Jr.; Credit Women’s, Miss Inez John- 
son; Entertainment, A. P. Spaar; Hostess, Mrs. E. Pilsbury; 
Hotel Reservations, Peter Jung, Jr.; Information, R. A. Piske; 
Publicity, T. J. Adams; Program and Speakers, E. T. Colton; 
Reception, G. E. Brister; Registration, Geo. Grundmann; Trans- 
portation, W. J. Hugo. 

All of them have this motto: Look Ahead to New Orleans, 
May 11-15! 
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Many years ago a wise teacher 
ye us this excellent advice— 
“Whosoever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain.” 
This little-heeded counsel has an ap- 
plication far wider than is usually 
thought of by moralists and religious 
teachers. It is a pretty good rule to 
put into practice in many of life’s 
activities, and it is an especially good 
rule for the credit man who is inter- 
ested in improving his correspond- 
ence. 

There are text-books in business 
correspondence that devote a chapter 
or two to the study of that vague and 
elusive type of letter known by the 
curious and comforting title of rou- 
tine letter. Now, actually there is no 
such thing as a routine letter, or at 
least there should be no such thing 
as a routine letter. If we think a 
minute or two about all that the word 
routine suggests to us, we will realize 
that nothing can kill the spirit and 
effectiveness of a letter more than by 
regarding it as a routine performance. 
All the books and all the articles that 
are written about business letters 
have no other meaning than to at- 
tempt to lift those letters above the 
level of routine. 

The essence of routine is that one 
performs his necessary tasks in the 
regular way; he does what he must 
do at the time when it must be done. 
Ordinarily this implies that one does 
just what he has to do—no more and 
no less. The conscientious worker 
will try to do his regular tasks as 
well as possible. If he is called upon 
to write letters, he will endeavor with 
commendable zeal to make those let- 
ters as good as he can make them. 
If this is all that he does, however, it 
is not enough. The best results in 
business contacts are obtained by the 
extra letter—the letter that does not 
have to be written. The “second 
mile” has its place in business corre- 
spondence. Let us consider, there- 
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Why a "Routine" Letter? 


It Is the “Extra Letter” That Rings the Bell 


By WILBUR K. McKEE 


Associate Professor of Business 
English, New York University 


fore, the case of the credit man who 
has determined to write letters that 
he doesn’t need to write. 


The “Good Will” Letter 


WE are all familiar with that type 

of business letter known gener- 
ally as the “promotion letter.” It is 
not exactly a sales letter; it is just 
an occasional and usually irregular 
message from seller to customer that 
reminds the possible buyer of the 
existence of the particular business 
house that sends him the letter. It 
arouses his lagging interest ; it renews 
his good will; suggests possible needs 
and desires; cements again the orig- 
inal bonds of friendship. Its chief 
value lies in the fact that it is really 
unnecessary. It is out of the routine, 
slightly unexpected and surprising. 
For these reasons it impresses itself 
upon the customer’s mind more than 
the usual sales letter does. It has all 
the marks of special personal atten- 
tion. 

Thousands of dollars are spent on 
promotion letters. They are the work 
of alert sales departments and of 
specialists in the building of good 
will. Without in any way detracting 
from the praise that is due to a well 
organized promotion department, I 
have always had the feeling that much 
of the desired effect could be achieved 
more easily and more inexpensively 
if it were done by the credit and col- 
lection department, the department 
that is in constant touch with the cus- 
tomer throughout every transaction. 
Sometimes I have had the feeling that 
the excellent work of the promotion 
department has been nullified or 
spoiled by the routine work of the 
credit department. Sometimes I have 
even been forced to believe that we of 
the credit and collection side of the 


















































house are inclined to “pass the buck” 
to the sales department for things 
that lies directly within our own 
province. 


Case of the “Chiseler” 


A CASE in point is the age-old 
problem of the “discount chis- 
eler,” discussed in this magazine many 
times and treated ably in last month’s 
issue and in this month’s also. Mr. 
Fiske, last month, advocated the very 
excellent idea that the salesman 
should stress the terms of sale at the 
time of sale. With this suggestion, I 
have no quarrel whatsoever. I won- 
der, however, if, in addition to the 
responsibility of the salesman, there 
is not a greater responsibility of the 
credit man. After all, the handling 
of the discount lies with us. Is it not 
possible that we have here a splendid 
time for that extra letter—that unnec- 
essary letter—which could be used 
not only for treatment of the discount 
problem but for a renewing of the 
ties of cooperation between credit de- 
partment and customer as well. 

Many of us write to a customer 
welcoming him and his business whet. 
he places an initial order. After that 
we are prone to ship him the goods 
with accompanying invoice and then 
to let him strictly alone until it be- 
comes evident that he needs a collec- 
tion letter. Is not this too long an 
interval of silence? 

Of course, what I am about to sug- 
gest would be a little more expensive. 
It would require time and effort. But 
the results, I am confident, would be 
ample compensation for all the extra 
time, labor, and expense. 

Why not write to a customer when 
we ship him the order? We could 
speak to him pleasantly, address him 
as a friend, make him feel welcome 
as a buyer, educate him without his 
perceiving that he is being educated. 
We could talk to him about our terms 
and the necessity for strict observ- 
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ance. We could even discuss with 
him, up to a certain point, our prob- 
lems of credit and collection. We 
could make him feel that he was al- 
most a partner with us in the transac- 
tion that is going forward. Such a 
procedure would not take the place 
of what the salesman should do; it 
would supplement it and emphasize it. 


Helps to Clear the Road 


SUCH a letter would do far more 
than help to solve the problem of 
discounts. It would make our collec- 
tion task easier later on. The addi- 
tional labor and expense might easily 
be paid for many times over by the 
saving of collection procedure. And 
we would be doing something that 
would place the sales and promotion 
department forever in our debt. 

Let us carry this idea one step 
farther. All of us are accustomed to 
writing a letter when the discount has 
been taken unjustifiably. But not 
very many of us think of writing to a 
customer when he has obeyed our dis- 
count terms. Few of us write to a 
customer when he sends us a check; 
we always write to him when he does 
not send a check. Why not write to 
him on both occasions? 

The obvious objection to these 
suggestions must be noticed here, al- 
though it is the same old objection 
that must have been raised when our 
caveman ancestors first launched their 
primitive business ventures of barter 
and the first suggestion was made for 
expansion and improvement. “It’s 
too much trouble; it costs too much; 
it takes too much time.” Such an 
objection is a denial of the very thing 
that American business men are most 
proud of—their capacity and ability 
for installing efficient methods of pro- 
duction. Just because a letter has 
not been written under an old system 
—that’s no reason for supposing that 
it couldn’t be done just as reasonably 
and just as easily as the collection 
letters that are now written—not to 
speak of the promotion letters. Any- 
thing is worth the trouble and the cost 
if it pays. And these suggested 
extra letters would pay. 


Why Not Go the Full Route? 


T has always seemed to me that one 

of the coldest phrases in modern 
business is the familiar—‘Your. check 
is your receipt. Receipt will be sent 
upon request.” Until that point has 
been reached, all sorts of familiar 
messages have been exchanged by 
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seller and buyer. The salesman has 
gone to the limit in friendly cultiva- 
tion of the customer; the buyer has 
been thanked for his order; he has 
received friendly, coaxing, persuas- 
ive collection letters if he has not been 
prompt in his payments; he has been 
gently reasoned with if he has com- 
plained about quality or service. 
Sales department, collection depart- 
ment, adjustment department — all 
have been engaging him in intimate 
conversation. Then he pays his bill 
—and silence falls. He hears no more 
from his former “pals” until it is time 
for him to buy again and the sales 
department starts the whole routine 
over again. 

Why not write to a customer when 
he does the right thing? We certain- 
ly take enough trouble with our let- 
ters when he does the wrong thing. 
The only answer is that our routine 
has not heretofore included such 
letters. 

One of our largest and most suc- 
cessful mail order houses has prided 
itself for years that it does not answer 
complaint letters in routine fashion. 
Every matter for adjustment, no mat- 
ter how insignificant, is treated in a 
discursive and friendly manner. 
Letters a page and a half long are 
written in answer to a complaint 
about a fifty cent sale. Not only the 
absolute matter in hand is discussed 
but also the personal interests and 
prejudices of the buyer are “talked 
about” in these friendly, chatty let- 
ters. As much as possible the letters 
scem like social correspondence rather 
than “business letters.” In other 
words, none of their letters are routine 
letters ; every letter is an extra letter. 
And the house has “cashed in” on the 
resultant dividends of good will. I 
knew personally some years ago an 
elderly gentleman in a small town 
who went for years without a certain 
modern convenience in his home just 
because this company did not sell it 
and he wouldn’t buy it from anybody 
else. 


Most Letters Are “Extra” 


ANY of the letters that are now 
accepted as necessary parts of 
business routine were once extra let- 
ters, started by some enterprising 
executive who was willing to do more 
than he had to do. I well remember 
when the first large retail store to 
send an extra letter to a new charge 
account raised a host of injured pro- 
tests from its competitors because it 
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was doing something unnecessary. 
Until that time stores had written to 
the new account as a matter of rou- 
tine—a simple notice to the effect 
that the account had been accepted 
and that certain procedures were a 
part of the credit situation. Some of 
these notices had been friendly; oth- 
ers had been stilted and formal. The 
extra letter did not seem to come from 
the credit department at all. It was 
apparently from the store manager. 
It had no other ostensible purpose 
than to welcome the new customer 
and to make him feel good that he had 
enrolled as a future and potential 
buyer. It stimulated sales immeasur- 
ably. 

We remember also when it was an 
extra task to write to an account 
which had been unused for a little 
while. That extra task is now com- 
monplace —almost routine. Some 
years ago a hotel manager, whose 
method of treating customers revolu- 
tionized the hotel business, began to 
write to people who had been guests. 
Sometimes he wrote to them because 
they had not been back at the hotel 
for awhile; sometimes he wrote to 
tell them of approaching holiday or 
professional events in which they 
might be interested. Sometimes he 
seemed to write to them for almost no 
reason at all. But his success in 
building up his list of “repeat” guests 
was so astounding that now it is rou- 
tine for hotels to send that type of 
letter. 


How the Second Mile Grows 


AND so it will be with our extra 
letter. The thing that seems so 
unnecessary today is tomorrow’s re- 
quirement—taken for granted. The 
second mile has a trick of merging 
almost imperceptibly into the first 
mile, and soon we have to go another. 
So far in this discussion we have 
suggested only two actual extra let- 
ters—the letter written when an order 
is received and the letter written when 
the customer does the right and reg- 
ular thing. There must be many 
other situations in specific lines of 
business that would furnish an excuse 
for writing a good letter. Why not 
see how many you can think of? Send 
your suggestion in to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. If, with 
your suggestion, you send a specimen 
ef the letter that you would write in 
such a situation, the writer of this 
article will be glad to send you his 
criticism of the letter. 





. April, 1941 



































































































































































Of course, some will say that they 
can visualize a customer who will 
consider himself “written to death.” 
The objection can be offered that peo- 
ple will get tired of receiving too 
many letters. Good letters will lose 
their effectiveness, for “custom will 
stale their infinite variety.” The an- 
swer to that objection is that the let- 
ter is the one means of business com- 
munication that is least likely to be- 
come tiresome or objectionable. 


Letter Is Welcome Visitor 


‘HE telegram is likely to be abrupt 
and curt in its style. It too fre- 
quently startles the recipient; it 
doesn’t seem friendly and personal 
unless couched in extravagant terms. 
The telephone call is all too often 
either a matter of routine or a nui- 
sance. The personal visit is time con- 
suming and also something of a 
nuisance. But the letter is usually 
welcome, or, if not welcome, at least 
inoffensive. | 

I do not wish to be understood as 
condemning in any way these mag- 
nificent conveniences of modern life 
—the telegraph and telephone. I do 
not mean to suggest that our custom- 
ers do not sometimes feel glad to see 
us personally. But I do mean to say 
that the letter is always the business 
man’s “best bet” as a means of com- 
munication. 

The other night I was busily en- 
gaged in a necessary household task. 
The telephone bell rang. Fearful that 
I might miss an important personal 
message from friends or associate, I 
dropped what I was doing at great 
inconvenience and dashed expectant- 
ly to the telephone—only to find that 
the call was from one of these enter- 
prising salesmen who simulate the 
tones and manner of an old acquain- 
tance and then swing into a sales 
appeal. The natural result was that 
I was indignant. I would have none 
of what the salesman offered—either 
then or at any time. I was angry, 
but a well written letter would have 
been pleasing to me. 


When Visitors Bore Us 


How many of us must confess that 

in the midst of a rush of affairs 
in our offices we have been moved 
almost to profanity, of whatever mild 
nature we indulge in, when a visitor 
has been announced. Even if it is 
an old friend, we sometimes have to 
take ourselves in hand and replace an 
expression of annoyance with a forced 
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smile of welcome. Sometimes we are 
driven to the old trick of signalling 
our secretary to manufacture a call 
for action so that we may escape from 
the caller and go back to pressing 
duties. If the caller be a salesman 
or an adjuster or a “contact man” of 
any sort, so much the worse for him. 

But the letter is a totally different 
thing. True, it may be ignored, but 
unless it is written by a bungler, it 
will not give offence or interrupt our 
enforced schedule of duty. It may 
be read at leisure; it may easily be 
fitted into the most exacting schedule. 
As a matter of fact, it appeals to a 
fundamental principle of human na- 
ture—everybody likes to receive mail. 
Householders all over America watch 
eagerly for the arrival of the post- 
man. His coming is frequently the 
event of the day. The rural mail 
carrier is the universal friend of the 
American country-side. And what 
business man is so blase that he does 
not glance expectantly at his desk 
when he enters his office in the morn- 
ing to see what his secretary has 
placed there for his attention. We 
may sometimes pretend not to—but 
actually we are all children enough to 
feel a sense of importance when our 
mail is imposing in its quantity and 
its quality. Any normal person likes 
to receive letters. 

Except in one instance. We do 
become weary of mail that looks 
like routine. When the envelope and 
the enclosure, by format and make-up, 
style of printing and of paper, indi- 
cate all too clearly at one quick glance 
that “it is the same old thing.” I 
have never ceased to wonder why cer- 
tain business houses have sent out 
their promotion material for twenty 
years in the same style—so that 
one letter looks just like the letters 
that have arrived so often before. 
Such letters usually hit the waste bas- 
ket unopened. Once I nearly threw 
away a check because it arrived in 
an envelope that was exactly the same 
as those used in promotional material 
from that company at least once a 
week for ten years. Since that near- 
tragedy I have forced myself at least 
to glance at each letter before I throw 
it away. 

Why not be the letter writer whose 
message cannot be anticipated? For- 
tunate the man who has developed in 
those who receive his letters a sense 
of expectancy. “What in the world 
do these people have to say now?” 
If your reader says that to himself as 
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he opens your letters, you are a good 
credit man, a good collection man, a 
good salesman. 


Such an effect, however, is never 
produced by the routine letter writer. 
Collection letters that are just like the 
ones we’ve always sent soon lose their 
effectiveness. How many of us who 
engage in collection correspondence 
have learned to write so well and so 
effectively that we run the danger 
of over-reaching ourselves by hav- 
ing customers hold out on us until 
they get one or several of our in- 
teresting collection letters? At least 
one collection manager of my acquain- 
tance has several customers who dis- 
count their bills promptly—but with 
the distinct understanding that they 
will receive his current series of col- 
lection letters just the same. They 
are so good that the customers don’t 
want to miss them. 

One thing more. Readers who have 
borne with me patiently thus far in 
this discussion of the extra letter are 
doubtless saying to themselves in dis- 
may, “How can any one man write 
so many letters and at the same time 
write them well? We are not profes- 
sional writers. We simply can’t be 
writing all the time and yet be turn- 
ing out a good job.” 


The Romance of Business 


PJ OW many of us have been away 
from sweetheart or comrade and 
have fretted at the infrequency of 
letters from the beloved one? How 
many of us have filled our available 
hours with messages expressing our 
affection and esteem? Have we both- 
ered about our professional status as 
writers? Or have we been obsessed 
only with the desire to cultivate still 
more fully the esteem of the one who 
seems so important to our well-being? 
Well, romance is a_ wonderful 
thing. I would not disparage the 
worth of a sweetheart to any Romeo. 
But a cold, hard practical world is 
constantly reminding me that I have 
a sweetheart whose love “surpasses 
the love of woman,”—a friend whose 
friendship is, perhaps, even more val- 
uable, at least in dollars and cents, 
than the friendship of any Damon for 
his Pythias, or any David for his 
Jonathan. That sweetheart is my 
customer. I love him. I miss him 
if I don’t hear from him. In cold, 
sober truth, I cannot live without him. 
A sweetheart is neither wooed nor 
won with routine correspondence. 
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New York Insurance 
Commissioner Tells 
of Alien Companies 


Because of the situation which 
has developed from the European 
war, the question is frequently 
asked by Credit Executives— 
“How about insurance carried in 
these well known British companies ?” 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink of the 
New York Insurance Department 
took occasion in his annual report to 
answer such queries. The Eastern 
Underwriter reviews Mr. Pink’s re- 
port on this subject of Alien insur- 
ance companies doing business in 
this country as follows: 

“Superintendent Pink devotes the 
third section of his annual report, just 
released, to the soundness of admitted 
alien companies and states emphatic- 
ally that ‘whatever happens policy- 
holders of United States branches of 
alien companies authorized to do bus- 
iness in this state are secured by trus- 
teed assets.’ 

“Mr. Pink further stated that super- 
vising authorities have even greater 
control over the assets of alien 
branches than over those of domestic 
companies, that their record is a long 
and honorable one and expresses the 
hope that the unfortunate conditions 
which exist in the world today will 
not force any radical change of struc- 
ture. 


Two Trends Noted 


“THE report brings out two im- 

portant trends in alien com- 
pany operation in this country. The 
first is the tendency of the alien com- 
panies to establish domestic companies 
which will be available to reinsure or 
take over the business in the United 
States if it ever should be found de- 
sirable. The second is establishment 
of domestic reinsurers to take care of 
the reinsurance market from which 
the British companies are prohibited 
under the British Trading With the 
Enemy Act. 

“He also mentions the recent action 
of the Department in releasing over 
$3,000,000 to two Japanese companies 
which recently have stopped writing 
fire insurance in this country and said 
that this probably could happen in 
no other country today. 

“Since the beginning of the war, 
the Superintendent (Cont’d on P. 31) 
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We're blockaded, Mr. Jenks, 
andI’msunk! .- 


It’s not that we mind working 
long hours now and then. 
These are busy times. But 
look—that pile of work just 
doesn’t get any smaller and 
the other departments are 
complaining that they are 
being held up. 


Why? I'll tell you. Every time you 
call me for dictation my other 
work must stop, and if I can’t come ae 
the instant you call, you are a 
delayed ... and your work is 
slowed up. 


Wee 


DUMUUUELUSELUONUS SOUT ENDUCANE ESTES TAN POEOT ENTE EET NT 


Well, that day you complained and 
said you wished you had a magic 
notebook, I told Mary, my girl friend. 
She said, “What Mr. Jenks needs is 

a Dictaphone. So did my boss... 
and he got one.” 





AUEUDUDAEU ODDEST Ta Wun | | HUTT eee 


it | 


TUNED 


“Now,” Mary said, “Dictaphone 
leaves him undisturbed to do his 
work while I do mine. He doesn’t 
have to wait for me, nor do I for 
him. We both get more done, 
more easily. 





CQINNNASNEALENUNLENAESAENA GEENA NNN Meee eNNg TEN ENTS AAAES ANS HEND SAAN TATE TEA NTA TESTE a VOQUES DLN CUUTAL REL EOU ETAT TEAS TET OAT 


“While he’s dictating, I can protect 
him from interruptions . . . answer 
phone calls and look up things for 
him. He can dictate any time— 
before or after hours, without requir- 
ing me. What’s more, now I can 
keep up with my own work, too.” 





WUUDOUUT UAL ESERU ANAS EGA OQUES POGUE ANDES OTD ATER OPP EA AEDSAYUe 


This modern dictating machine speeds production all through 
the office © It's easy to use e Always there—always ready © Puts 
everything on record *® Catches every idea—without waiting. 


~~~ DICTAPH ONE---=, 


‘ 

1 DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 

| In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto i 
(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, “‘What’s an office 

| anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 

| (CI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 






in my own office without obligation. 


RR eee ee EEE EH OHHH HOHE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHE HEH EEEE OED 


eae ae ee ee ee ee ee 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Twenty-seven Major Industries 

have scheduled meetings at New 
w Orleans in conjunction with the 

46th Annual Credit Congress of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. The Industry Sessions were 
originally planned for Tuesday, May 
13th; however, subsequent develop- 
ments necessitated a change, and they 
are now definitely set for all day 
Wednesday, May 14th. 

Plans for the meetings are going 
forward rapidly. Preliminary pro- 
grams already scheduled promise to 
make them most interesting and in- 
structive. Chairmen are planning 
their programs to meet the needs of 
their respective industries. Ample 
opportunity will be afforded every- 
one in attendance to present his par- 
ticular questions and problems for 
the consideration and advice of his 
fellow workers. 

Most Industries will hold two Ses- 
sions: One beginning at 9:00 or 9:30 
in the morning, and the other begin- 
ning at 2:00 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Industry Luncheons are being ar- 
ranged for Wednesday Noon in the 
majority of instances. 

Following are recent additions to 
Committee Personnel, and brief out- 
lines of some programs already par- 
tially, or fully completed : 





Automotive & Petroleum Supply 
Wholesalers 


Chairman O. G. H. Rasch, Inter- 
state Electrical Co., New Orleans, 
announces the appointment of the fol- 
lowing Committee Members: C. L. 
Knowles, Benjamin T. Crump Co., 
Richmond, Va.; R. M. Knox, Crow- 
Burlingame Co., Little Rock, Ark. ; 
A. A. Hock, Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Brewers, Distillers & Wholesale 
Liquor 


Chairman W. B. Talbot, Frank- 
fort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, has 
scheduled two extremely interesting 
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27 Industry Meetings Slated 
at New Onleand Congress 


By J. A. MONIER, JR. 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Sales Co., 
New Orleans, Chairman, Industry 
Meetings Committee 


subjects: “Time is The Essence” by 
N. S. Davis, General Credit Man- 
ager, Bohemian Distributing Co., Los 
Angeles; and “Prohibition by Taxa- 
tion” which will be presented by Hon. 
Rufus W. Fontenot, Director, De- 
partment of Revenue, State of Louis- 
iana. Mr. Fontenot’s address is very 
timely, and the position he holds is 
ample assurance of his ability to 
speak with full knowledge of his sub- 
ject. Considerable time will also be 
devoted to analyzation and discussion 
of a Credit Symposium now in proc- 
ess of completion. 


Building Material & Construction 


Chairman Clyde Wade, Arnold 
Supply Co., Birmingham, announces 
the appointment of J. A. Farrar, 
Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, as Vice- 
Chairman. 


Ciothing, Men’s Furnishings, Dry 
Goods, Ladies’ Wear & Millinery 


The appointment of J. M. Buck- 
elew, Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa., as 
Vice-Chairman, has just been an- 
nounced by Chairman J. L. Schoen- 
enberger, Beau Brummel Ties, Inc., 
Cincinnati. Mr. Schoenenberger also 
advises that outstanding speakers are 
being secured who will address the 
meeting on “The Retailer — Our 
Partner in Business,” and “What a 
Salesman Thinks of the Credit De- 
partment.” 


Drug & Chemical 

Chairman J. W. Roberts, Vick 
Chemical Co., Wilmington, has vir- 
tually completed his program with 
the following formal addresses sched- 
uled: “Address of Welcome,” C-. 
Rodriguez, Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence; “Unearned Discount,” E. J. 
Holmann, Parke, Davis & Co., New 
Orleans ; “Collection Policy,” Walter 






N. Kuntz, Jr., Southwestern Drug 
Co., Waco; “When to Make an Ac- 
count C. O. D.” H. R. Gruber, Up- 
john Co., New York. 

Mr. Roberts will address the meet- 
ing on “Setting a Credit Limit,” and 
his talk as well as the others will be 
followed by open forum discussions. 


Electrical & Radio 
Chairman E. E. Diehl, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, is considering a Quiz Ses- 
sion devoted to pertinent questions 
relating to the handling of credits in 
the Industry. 


Food Products & Confectionery 
Wholesalers 

Chairman I. H. Raunick, Fairmont 
Creamery Co., Buffalo, announces 
the following additions to his Com- 
mittee: Claude LeBlanc, Frank 
Wholesale Co., Shreveport, La.; 
Emile A. Alt, J. S. Waterman & 
Co., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Clark, 
Batterton Coffee Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Furniture, Floor Coverings & 
Home Furnishings 

T. A. Shaw, Chairman, Modern. 
Appliance & Supply Co, New Or- 
leans, has appointed B. M. Day, 
Charles W. Breneman Co., Dallas, 
and W. C. Muller, Muller Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., New Orleans, as 
Vice-Chairmen to assist him in or- 
ganizing and conducting the Ses- 
sions. 


Iron and Steel 


J. N. Moylan, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Chicago, has accepted the 
Chairmanship of this Industry. Mr. 
Moylan will be assisted by Paul F. 
Smalley, Andrews Steel Co., New- 
port, Ky., as Vice-Chairman. 


Paint, Varnish, Lacquer & 
Wallpaper 


Chairman M. M. Salaun, Marine 
Paint & Varnish Co., New Orleans, 
announces the appointment of B. H. 
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Read, American Paint Works, New 
Orleans, as another Vice-Chairman 
of his Committee. 


Petroleum Refiners 


Chairman Webb R. Charles, Globe 
Oil & Refining Co., Wichita, an- 
nounces the appointment of W. J. 
Tete, Texas Co., New Orleans, as 
Vice Chairman. 

Cash Discounts will be discussed 
at many of the meetings with the 
hope that out of the discussions will 
come a solution of the many existing 
problems and practices. 


Hardware Wholesalers 


Chairman G. C. Klippel, Van 
Camp Hardware & Iron Co., In- 
dianapolis, advises that considerable 
tume will be devoted to a panel dis- 
cussion of actual credit problem cases 
with a view to bringing out the im- 
portant features of proper credit 
methods and practices. This innova- 
tion should prove extremely interest- 


ing. 


Payment Bond Is 
Now Required on 
Some U.S. Contracts 


(Cont'd from page 15) office of the 
Association is endeavoring to keep 
abreast of all defense program devel- 
opments of interest to creditors so as 
to be able to supply that information 
to Association members. It is also 
cooperating with representatives of 
the government in the consideration 
of aspects of the defense program 
which have a credit component, some 
of which have been mentioned above. 
In these discussions actual facts about 
problems and difficulties which mem- 
bers have encountered in connection 
with defense business are of the ut- 
most importance. 

Every Association member which 
experiences a collection difficulty or 
some other problem of a credit na- 
ture, in connection with a defense 
order should bring the facts promptly 
to the attention of the Association’s 
Washington representative, C. F. 
3aldwin, 815-15th Street, Northwest, 
Washington D. C. Only by pos- 
sessing this information can effective 
etforts be made to eliminate some of 
the difficulties which are being ex- 
perienged and to suggest means 
whereby, through the elimination of 
these difficulties, the defense effort 
will be aided. 
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FACE THE FUTURE 
* FEARLESSLY « 


The fear of coming events shakes one’s confidence. Executive planning, 
selling, and credit granting are slowed down by fears of credit losses 
under today’s abnormal world conditions. 


Such fears are unjustified. In peace or war, boom or panic, business 
has’ facilities for up-to-date credit information—plus protection on 
customers. Sell fearlessly to the deserving—and safeguard your 
Accounts Receivable with— 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


With this complete protection you need not worry about your cus- 
tomers after the goods are shipped. Reimbursements for credit losses 
and liquidation of delinquencies keep your working capital free and 
unimpaired. 


Manufacturers—Jobbers: “American” policies provide that reorganiza- 
tions under the Chandler Act are considered equivalent to insolvencies. 
General Coverage and many other forms of credit protection are now 
available. Why not investigate this company’s policies? For additional 
information and your free copy of an 
interesting chart showing general 
business conditions during the past 
century, address Dept. 4C. 

















AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Co M1 mAb | First National Bank Building, Baltimore 


J. F. Me Fadden, President 


Pacis fi; OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
é, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Survey Shows Half 
of Groceries Fail 
in First 12 Months 


Storekeeping looks simple. But 
the retailer’s lot is not an easy 
he 


one, The Twentieth Century 
Fund points out in its new bul- 
letin “Hazards of Retailing.” 

In one prosperous city nearly half 
of the grocery stores went out of 
business before they were a year old. 
In another large town, 36 per cent of 
all the grocery stores went out of 
business every year. Annual mor- 
tality figures for shoe stores, the bul- 
letin shows, were one out of every 
five; for hardware, one out of six; 
and for drugs, one out of every 
eight. 

The small amount of business done 
by the average stores is one of the 
chief hazards of retailing. One rea- 
son is that there are frequently too 
many stores in the community for 
the available supply of customers. 
The Twentieth Century Fund report 
shows that 60 per cent of the one and 
a half million stores in the United 
States had annual sales of less than 
$10,000 a year each. Since the aver- 
age profit of retail stores is estimated 
as one to two cents of every dollar, 
this means that 900,000 stores made 
annual profits of not more than $200 
a year. 

“Retailing is an essential part of 


our economic system and well-quali- | 
fied people can and do make a suc- | 


cess of it,” the bulletin declares. But, 
in analyzing the requirements for suc- 
cess, it emphasizes the importance of 
knowing the business. A college girl 
who likes books and starts a book- 
store, a housewife who opens a dress 
shop because she has a flair for 
clothes, or a farmer who tries a dairy 
store because he knows eggs and but- 
ter on the farm—none of these has 
very much chance of success unless 
he knows how a retail business in his 
special field should be run. A suc- 
cessful retailer needs a knowledge of 
costs and cost accounting, efficient 
store management, and most of all 
some training and experience in his 
field. Today training courses in mer- 
chandising are available in most parts 
of the country. 


Must Do Better Job 


66 HEN retailers are better pre- 
pared to do their job than the 
average of them now are, the pros- 
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pects of the individual will be 
brighter, and retail trade as a whole 
will be greatly improved,” the bul- 
letin reports. Even a retail business 
with total sales of $12,000 a year can 
make a modest living for the pro- 
prietor who works competently in his 
store and has enough money so that 
he needn’t borrow and can get the 
benefit of cash discounts. On this 
basis thousands of stores do survive 
and give the owner $25 a week or so 
return for his time and investment. 

Modern buying habits and the 
many varied services offered to con- 










sumers increase the costs of dis- 
tributing goods in the United States, 

Credit and free delivery are other 
services that consumers have come to 
expect of many types of retail stores, 
Consumers frequently do not realize 
that the cost of these services must 
be included in the price of goods, if 
the retail store is to remain in busi- 
ness. Furthermore, the customer 
who requests delivery of a spool of 
thread, or who lets her charge ac- 
count run on unpaid from month to 
month increases the costs. 
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Courtesy of U. S. Navy Recruiting Bureau 





S£EA-GoING TESTS of Uncle Sam’s battleships like 
the U.S.S. Arizona, pictured above, leave nothing 
to guess work. Speed, maneuverability, gunnery 
—all are checked under exacting conditions. These 
proven ships of the line and their skilled personnel 
form an important part of our national defense. 

Speed and dependability likewise mark the 
defense measures set up by the F&éD against losses 
threatening its clients. Through 9,500 experienced 
local agents and 52 conveniently located field 
offices, this 51-year-old company assures its policy- 
holders swift, efficient action when losses occur, 
as well as when coverages are desired. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT (iS 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 
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Railroads and 


National Defense 
(Cont'd fr. p. 8) did the job without 


congestion or delay and with thou- | 


sands of cars to spare. 
The railroads proved it again in 
August, 1940, when they moved 


troops and their equipment to and | 


from the four army maneuver areas. 
In three days, the railroads trans- 
ported 100,000 soldiers—more than 
half again as many as were carried 
per day during the World War— 
and they did this in better fashion. 
More recently, 232,000 officers and 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Civilian Conservation 
Corps, as well as draftees, were 
transported by rail in a single month, 
and without the slightest difficulty or 
interference with regular commercial 
traffic. These accomplishments were 
the direct result of careful planning, 
preparation and cooperation on the 
part of both the railroads and the 
government. 


The railroads proved it, also, in 
recent months in the handling of ex- 
port traffic through Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. During some of these months, 
the movement has been about two- 
thirds of the peak volume of the 
World War. Yet there has been no 
sign of congestion or delay, and there 
has been no time when more freight 
could not have been handled at prac- 
tically every port. 

By these repeated demonstrations, 
the railroads have shown their readi- 
ness for whatever lies ahead. The 
increased traffic resulting from the 
national defense program will be no 
strain on their facilities. In the first 
place, it will be relatively small com- 
pared with the normal volume of 
commercial traffic, probaby not more 
than ten per cent of last year’s aver- 
age weekly carloadings. More im- 
portant, it will be spread fairly evenly 
over the year, not packed into a few 
short weeks, and will give the rail- 
roads traffic at times when they have 
a great surplus of capacity. To the 
railroads, the prospective defense load 
will be no problem. 

As it was stated recently by Ralph 
Budd, Transportation member of the 
Defense Advisory Commission, to be 
told that they may have to handle 
increased business “appeals to rail- 


way men more as a promise than as 
a threat.” 
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*“What’s all this—a music 


—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


































































e “Not at all! . . . The purpose of this marvelous mechanism 
is protection — 


e “This is a Nationa Window-Posting Machine, generally 
used by stores for keeping time-payment accounts. The only 
one made that prints a ledger card, receipt book, posting 
voucher and journal all at once—computes new balance, accu- 
mulates the amount, counts and classifies the transaction—” 


e “My word! Can it talk?” 





e “No, not quite, but it can make friends — because it gives 
fast service and accurate statements to customers. And protects 
the management and the cashiers by accumulating locked-in 
totals of all transactions — 





e “Nationa makes other machines, too, a complete line for 
all businesses from banks to stores to schools. Machines 
designed to save time, avoid error, cut costs, increase net profits— 


e “Machines for listing, posting, proving, analyzing, book- 


keeping, check writing, remittance control and more —” 
¢ “Controt! That sells ME! .. . I'll tell all my friends.” 


e “And remember—these machines pay for themselves many 
times over! ‘They are made by the makers of Nationat Cash 
Registers — sold and serviced by specialists. Whatever your 
problem, see Nationat first!”. . . Call the local office Topay. 


INVESTIGATE 









ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ° ee 
© Posting Machines ° Check-Writing a gning 
igh caaaiaae Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines * Analysis Machines 










COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
































































ruptcy Act as revised under what 

is known as the Chandler Act 

provides for the collection of sta- 
tistical tables about Bankruptcy Court 
proceedings. It was the idea of the 
framers of the Chandler Act, we are 
told, that these new statistical tables 
would throw more valuable light on 
a number of the points often discussed 
relative to the high costs of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and how these 
high points come about. This work 
was delegated to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office and has since been trans- 
ferred to the new office known as Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United 
States Courts with Henry P. Chan- 
dler as Director and Elmore White- 
hurst, Assistant Director. 


= Section 53 of the National Bank- 
¥} 


This first set of statistics has just 
been issued by the Administrative 
Office in a 60-page booklet which con- 
tains many records which would be 
of interest to students of bankruptcy 
procedure. A copy of this booklet 
may be obtained from the Adminis- 
trative Office, Supreme Court Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

One of the interesting tables shows 
the number of bankruptcy cases filed 
under the various chapters which pro- 
vide special treatment. A while back 
we heard a great deal about 77-B 
(that was under the Bankruptcy Act 
before the Chandler Revision). The 
reporting for the year ending June 
30, 1940, shows that of 53,172 cases 
filed during the fiscal year only 1,178 
77-B cases were pending on July 30. 
The Table 1 shows that on July 30, 
1940, of a total of 54,238 cases pend- 
ing, all but about 20% were under 
the regulation bankruptcy procedure. 
The cases pending under the special 
chapters were as follows: 


OMNES Shas Cas. kw 4,244 
See as oer eas 35 
Te ee aay 1,178 
> Gee penr rare 140 
. eee eae 404 
* BS pg wee he 907 






Ouly 20% of Bankruptcy Cases 
Giled under Special Chapters 


ORT GEEe hac + <03.0% 152 
= PER sede ones 3,955 
Pe DN dae eniins 4 
hed assduews 43,219 


Unfortunately the table does not 
show the amount of the appraised as- 
sets in the cases handled under the 
special chapter provisions. 

A question often asked is, “Who 
are the debtors who bring their woes 
to the Bankruptcy Court?” Table 3 
shows that out of the total of 52,577 
cases, 50,798 were voluntary while 
1,779 were involuntary. This table 
shows further that of the voluntary 
cases, they were divided as follows: 


Ps. van weber as 2,678 
Employees ........... 36,835 
a 799 
Not in other business... 2,214 
OE Ue Swick views 3,712 
Manufacturers ........ 626 
Other business ........ 3,678 


And in involuntary, we have: 


ee 11 
Professional .......... 2 
Not in other business... 16 
CE toe oewadd 939 
Manufacturers ........ 295 
Other business ........ 516 


Table 5 shows the percentage of 
returns obtained by secured creditors, 
also, the ratio of administration ex- 
pense to total proceeds realized. For 
example, a grand total of 6,329 cases 
realized a total of $52,516,824.24, or 
an average per case (asset cases only) 
of $8,297.81. The percent of admin- 
istration expense to the total proceeds 
realized was 20.8%. Secured cred- 
itors obtained 16.9% ; priority cred- 
itors obtained 8.2% ; unsecured credit- 
ors, 50.7%. Of the total expenses 
in these 6,329 cases, the amount was 


$10,934,601. 


Expenses were divided as follows: 


Receiver’s Commissions . 3.3% 
Trustee’s Commissions .. 9.2% 
Attorney for Creditors... 2.3% 
Attorney for Receiver ... 3.6% 


Attorney for Trustee. ...21.6% 
Attorney for Bankrupt... 4.8% 






Referee’s Fee, Commis- 


 Ssi04éeenthas-ce 4.9% 
Referee’s Expenses ..... 4.4% 
Auctioneer’s Fees, Ex- 

re 
Rental Expenses ....... 3.9% 
Appraiser’s Fees, Ex- 

re >. | 


All Other Expenses..... 36.9% 


Those who raised the point that 
referees should be on a salary basis 
in order to reduce Bankruptcy Court 
expenses will note from the above fig- 
ures that many others besides the 
referees have their fingers in the pie. 


Table 7 indicates that in the 6,329 
cases the total of liabilities was $408,- 
177,160, and that the creditors re- 
ceived a total payment of $39,798,403, 
or 9.8% of their claims. It is also 
worthy of note in this connection that 
secured claims received 6.6%, prior- 
ity claims, 32.9%, while unsecured 
creditors was only 10.2%. Unfor- 
tunately, this table does not show 
anything of the amount of realized 
assets as compared with the liabilities 
or claims filed in these cases. 


Table 8 deals with “No Asset” 
cases. Table 9 lists the fees and ex- 
penses of administration in nominal 
asset and no asset cases by the various 
districts. If, for instance, you want 
to find out how much was collected 
by the trustee in your Bankruptcy 
Court, it is listed under your district 
and division in this table 9. 


What happens to all the cases filed 
in the 84 Districts in the United 
States? Table No. 4 of the Admin- 
istrative Office Report shows that of 
the 51,009 cases on the dockets in the 
year covered, 36,711 were classified 
as “No Asset” cases. Of this num- 
ber 28,431 were discharged. The 
number of Asset cases concluded 
during the year was 6,329. In only 
178 cases out of this high total of 
Asset cases was a Discharge denied, 
while the number of cases in the No 
Asset class where Discharge was 
denied was 467. 
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Returns Checks 
as Method for 


“Terms Chiselers”’ 


C. F. Nicolai, of the Metropolitan 
Importing and Mfg. Company, 
presents the following interesting 





views on “terms chiselers” : 
The article on “chiselers” in the 

February issue, suggests four rem- 

edies, but to my mind, omits the most 

effective and definite defense against 

all unjust deductions. ewer 

We are selling advertising novel- | 

ties and calendars to a rather mixed a 

trade, from coast to coast, that is, a minutes to 4 are 

class of goods which the purchaser p 

gives away. This seems to beget a 
iat disposition towards deductions for | 
sis alleged shortages, carrying charges, | 
art special promises by salesmen and dis- | As the nation duickens its production, 
= counts according to fancy. These fewer minutes can be spared in obtaining 
, same people may pay their other 
Ne. merchandise invoices in proper man- statistics upon which to base vital deci- 
= a and the majority really does so | sions ... fewer minutes can be wasted 
.” with us, but about 40% of our ac- 
re- counts take their time about it and a | tracing stock and parts... fewer minutes 
= air penne of all of them go in can be used up in looking for clerical 
SO for deductions. 
lat Complaints, naturally, are care- errors in budgets, specifications, estimates 
- fully investigated and dealt with ac- etl ei lidar 
ed cording to merit. All our accounts 
De fall due net on the lst January and ; . 
ow Tie mine See. neal Pouca ate Throughout the years industry has relied 
ed pass most payments if the discount upon Burroughs products to provide the 
ies does not exceed the “time-honored” | f; | Bi delat. 

2 per cent. At all other times, we prompt igure controls so vital to buss 
at” take these checks and money orders ness production. 
X- and return them with a short matter- 
val of-fact letter, and request full pay- Today’s Burroughs machines provide 
us ment. Very few people try to force : . ‘ 
nt those short-payments on us after that, essential records and control figures in 
ed _ but if anybody tries it again, we usu- less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 
cy ally return the check a second time 
ict with another friendly letter. This BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CoO. 


process has lost us very few custom- 


6256 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


ed ers, but over a stretch of years, has 
ed helped to reduce the abuse to its pres- 
n- ent small proportions. 

of 

he 

ed 

m- Too “Wordy”? 

he Flossie: “You'll never catch me 
ed going out to dinner with an editor 
ily again.” 

of Girl Friend: “Why? Was he 
ad, broke ?” 

No Flossie: “I don’t know about that, 


but he put a blue pencil through 
about half my order.” 
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Supreme Court in Consolidated 

Rock Products Co., vs. duBois, 

delivered March 3, 1941, by Mr. 
Justice William O. Douglas will take 
its place with the much cited opinion 
of the same justice in the Los 
Angeles Lumber Products Co. cases 
(308 U. S. 106) as one of the land- 
marks in the law of corporate reor- 
ganizations. 

In its opinion the court definitely 
establishes the following principles 
with respect to a plan of reorganiza- 
tion under Section 77B of the bank- 
ruptcy act: 

1. A court, in passing upon the 
fairness of a plan, must exercise an 
“informed, independent judgment.” 
It cannot do this unless it has ade- 
quate information upon which to 
base (a) an appraisal of the value 
of the interests of the various classes 
of creditors and stockholders in the 
assets of the debtor, and (b) an ap- 
praisal of the value of the securi- 
ties or other interests given to such 
creditors or stockholders under the 
plan. 


= The opinion of the United States 
hi 


Creditor Claim Values 


WHERE there are both secured 
and unsecured claims, the value 
of the claim of each creditor can be 
determined only by a separate ap- 
praisal of the value of each mort- 
gaged property (if different bond is- 
sues are involved) as well as by an 
appraisal of the value of the unmort- 
gaged property of the debtor, since 
secured creditors have claims as un- 
secured creditors for the amount of 
their claims in excess of the value of 
the property subject to their mort- 
gage, while unsecured creditors have 
an equity, subsequent to the lien of 
the secured creditors, in mortgaged 
property which has a value in ex- 
cess of the mortgage. 

3. The court in a section 77B pro- 
ceeding has ample power to pass 
upon all disputes regarding the re- 
spective interests of different classes 
of creditors in the assets of the cor- 
poration; foreclosure proceedings 
and protracted litigation in state 
courts are unnecessary. 


* Reprinted from New York Herald Tribune of 
March 9, 1941. 
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New Rute on Reorganizalions 


Douglas Opinion Clears 77-B 


By JOHN GERDES* 


of Counsel for N.A.C.M. and 
Chairman, Committee on Corporate 
Reorganizations, National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference 


Settlements and compromises of 
such disputes may be made with the 
approval of the reorganization court 
on notice to the interested parties, 
but only after there has been such 
revelation of the facts as will enable 
the court and the parties to pass 
upon the merits of the alleged com- 
promise. The grant of an interest 
to a junior creditor or stockholder 
cannot be justified as a compromise 
when the information before the 
court is insufficient to enable it to 
pass upon the merits of the dispute. 

4. In valuing the property which 
is to be continued in productive use 
by the debtor after the reorganiza- 
tion, the important factor is future 
earning capacity. “A sum of values 
based on physical factors and as- 
signed to separate units of the prop- 
erty without regard to the earning 
capacity of the whole enterprise is 
plainly inadequate.” 


Priority Rule Cited 


5 THE absolute priority rule of 

* the Boyd case (228 U. S. 482) 
and the Los Angeles Lumber Prod- 
ucts Co. case is applicable to the re- 
organization of solvent as well as 
insolvent companies. Creditors must 
be paid in full, principal and interest, 
before stockholders may receive se- 
curities under the plan—unless such 
stockholders give full and adequate 
new consideration for the securities 
given to or retained by them. 

6. A plan may not be fair even if 
the old relative priorities of creditors 
and stockholders have been main- 
tained. The facts and requirements 
of each case must determine the type 
and rank of the securities to be given. 
But whether the securities are of 
rank equal to those those previously 
held or not, the value of the new 
securities given to each creditor must 
be equal to the value of his old claim. 

If he is given new securities which 
are worth less than par, the creditor 
must receive a sufficient additional 
number of such new securities to 
give him a total value equal to the 


value of his old claim. If the cor- 
poration is solvent, old creditors 
must receive securities having a value 
equal to the face amount of their 
claims with accrued and unpaid in- 
terest. 

7. A plan is not necessarily unfair 
if it substitutes for several old bond 
issues, secured by mortgages on dif- 
ferent properties, new securities con- 
stituting an interest in all of the 
properties. “If creditors are ade- 
quately compensated for the loss of 
their prior claims, it is not material 
out of what assets they are paid. So 
long as they receive full compensa- 
tory treatment and so long as each 
group shares in the securities of the 
whole enterprise on an equitable 
basis, the requirements of ‘fair and 
equitable’ are satisfied.” 


Clears Priority Theory 


LTHOUGH the foregoing prin- 

ciples were clearly foreshadowed 
in the Los Angeles Lumber Products 
Co. decision, some authorities and 
courts were reluctant to accept the 
full implications of the opinion in 
that case. They clung to the so- 
called “relative priority theory” un- 
der which it was asserted that in- 
terests in the reorganized corporation 
might be given to classes of creditors 
and stockholders who had no equity 
in the assets, provided that the old 
relative preferences of all classes of 
creditors and stockholders were rec- 
ognized as to earnings and on dis- 
solution. 

They hoped that the Supreme 
Court might salvage at least some 
part of their pet theory. But nothing 
remains. The Consolidated Rock 
Products Co. opinion logically de- 
molishes the so-called relative prior- 
ity theory and establishes the abso- 
lute priority theory as the law in 
corporate reorganizations. 

The clear and logical statement of 
the principles of plans of reorganiza- 
tion contained in the opinions of 
Justice Douglas in the Los Angeles 
Lumber Products Co. and Consoli- 
dated Rock Products Co. cases will 
greatly assist the bench and bar in 
formulating and passing upon the 
fairness of plans. 
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New York Insurance 
Commissioner Tells 


of Alien Companies 


(Cont'd from P. 23) has championed 
the standing of the admitted alien 
companies and warned repeatedly 
against any disturbance of public con- 
fidence in these companies. In his 
current report he reiterates that posi- 
tion and also seeks to enlighten the 
public as to the difference between 
admitted and non-admitted alien car- 
riers. 
“OF the ninety-four alien com- 
panies operating in this country, 
eighty-three do business in New York 
State and all but six are entered 
through New York and are super- 
vised directly by the New York De- 
partment. 

“The report recognizes that the 
conflict raging in Europe and the re- 
strictions on the use of funds in for- 
eign countries have caused people in 
the United States to wonder about the 
financial responsibility of alien com- 
panies doing business in this country. 

“Of the eighty-three alien com- 
panies admitted in New York, sixty- 
seven do a fire and marine business, 
ten a casualty and surety business, 
four are life companies and two are 
fraternals. 
British, eleven are Canadian, with six 


French, four Swiss, three Chinese, | 


three Japanese, two Danish, two 
Swedish, two India and two New 
Zealand companies. Norway, Spain, 


Forty-three of them are | 


Holland, Italy and Australia have one | 


each. 


“THE United States branches | 


write approximately 12124% of 
the fire and marine business, 214% of 
the life and casualty business and a 


little less than 314% of the fraternal 


business in this country. 


“The Superintendent says 


these branches of alien companies | 
must be clearly distinguished from | 


organizations domiciled in other lands, 
such as Lloyd’s of London, largest of 
the insurers which do business di- 


eign insurers have established trust 
funds in this country which are of a 
temporary nature and intended to 


give confidence during the period of 
War. 
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rectly from abroad and which are not | 
authorized in New York and many of | 
the other states. He says that in order | 
to preserve their United States busi- | 
ness some of these non-admitted for- | 


“*Over these unauthorized com- 
panies,’ he says, ‘we have no super- 
vision and those who deal with them 
must do so upon their own responsi- 
bility.’ 

“He brings up the interesting point 
that practically all of the authorized 
companies which have their United 
States branches in New York come 
from countries directly engaged in 
the world conflict, and continues: 


‘*TINHE question has been asked 
repeatedly, Are these United 


States branches safe? We _ have 
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workmen. 





























@ Fire insurance policies not only do not protect (insure or replace) 
records necessary to prove amount of loss, but require that such 
records be available for that purpose after the fire. 


Businesses do not resume promptly after a fire:— 


(a) if they have difficulty in collecting insurance because they 
cannot readily prove the amount of their loss due to destruc- 
tion of:—building plans and costs; inventories and costs of 
factory and office equipment; inventories and costs of raw 


if they have difficulty in collecting needed cash because of 
destruction of accounts receivable 


if their ready cash is depleted at the critical time immediately 
after a fire:—by unjust claims which cannot be successfully 
resisted because of destruction of accounts payable; or by 
having to dig into reserves to temporarily or permanently cover 
the uncollectible portion of insurance or accounts receivable 


(d) if any one of a number of other unfavorable conditions are 


@ Businesses which do not resume promptly after a fire lose good 
customers and trained salesmen to competitors, and lose skilled 


@ Those business records which classify as 
essential [i.e., "vital" or "important’’) 
must be protected against fire—some SEND FOR inf 
others can be thrown away, but don't wo gBLIGATION 
attempt to discriminate unless you know 
which is which. The leaflet "The Burning 

uestion—Answer No. |" tells that story. 









always been able to answer that they 
are. They must meet the same gen- 
eral requirements of capital, surplus 
and reserves and are subject to the 
same supervision as our domestic 
companies. With the exception of 
fraternals, the funds to secure the 
United States obligations are depos- 
ited in this country with trustees. 
The trust funds, excepting a limited 
amount of interest, cannot be with- 
drawn without the consent of the De- 
partment and we have been most con- 
servative in permitting withdrawals.” 


THe 


QUESTION 


(ee 





SAFE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
366 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Approved by National Association of Cred Men 


INSURANCE STATEMENT 


IMPORTANT The insurance you carry has a direct and extremely important bearing on your financial standing. Ex- 
cellent firms with normally adequate capital resources have had their financial standing seriously impaired or 
actually insolvent because they were inadequately insured. 


INSURANCE 
A Babuark 


Please give below details of the insuramce you carry. This should be useful to you not only because it will help 
your credit standing but also because it will enable you to review your insurance problem. Your insurance adviser can 
supply details of most of the information 


@ = The forms of insurance listed represent those most commonly in force in the average commercial 
business. It should be clearly and definitely understood. however, that the mere fact of your carrying 
all these forms does not in itself prove that you are adequately insured. You may need additional forms, 


or fewer, depending largely on the particular nature of your business. These are points on which you 
should consult your insurance adviser. 


INS MACHINERY 6 — CO-INS USE 6 
a ed Eee oe Pk 
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- This page, which is donsted by one of its [Sener testo Creat aero comet arelrr al 


members, is used monthly by the Insurance U yout insurance is the “Blanket” tee. show total amount dollowed by the word “Bionker") in the “Bullings” cclumn 
Group of the National Association of Credit 
Men to foster a better understanding of insur- 
ance as an indirect guarantor of credit. 








Property Damage a. oe Steam Boller — Use & Occupancy. |$ 


Machinery Breakdown — ~ ie Machinery Breakdown — 


Transportation — Domestic Shipments 
Interior Robbery | 


Steam Boiler — 


| Transportation — Ocean Shipments 
\ Payroll Robbery 


Safe Burglary | Stock Burglary 


Fidelity Bonds 
Public Liability on Premises 
Elevator Public Liability 


| Check Forgery 


eon ao oa Employers’ Liability 


| Products Public Liability 


THE PROGRAM 


I. To encourage a wider understanding 
among credit executives of insurance as 
a protector of sound credit. 


2. To keep credit executives informed 
of the wide variety of insurance cover- 
ages which are available. 


3. To promote the use of the official 
N.A.C.M. insurance statement form as a 
supplement to the financial statement. 


itil, Coverages 


Auto Public Liability (owned cars) 
uto Property Damage (owned cars) 


li you hold property of others is your 
liability insured? 


If you have assumed liability of others 
under any contract such as lease, 
has your Public Liability policy been 
extended to cover it? 


Auto Public Liability (non-owned cars) 


A 
Workmen's Compensation — Are all your 
employees included? Yes No 


Credit Insurance on Accounts Receivable 


Life Insurance Payable to business) 


Does your Public Liability insurance cover 
construction work done on your 
premises? 


| Have you made sure that all policies cov- 


ering the same property or liability 
read alike? 








Issued to 
Address — 





ND teeny teeengsresetecenngeeenecerasipaneennraisgemenains 


Issued by 
Address — 
By 


INSURANCE STATEMENT FORM 


N.A.C.M. approved form. Procurable from the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, New York, or D. C. Campbell, Chair- 
man, National Insurance Group, 844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


Far Floater Patterns & Die Floater 


The following list is selective because of space limitations. 


Accounts Receivoble 
Aircraft 

Crash 

Fire 

Land Damage 

Mooring 

Theft 

Windstorm 


Aircraff & Motor Vehicle P.D. 


Automobile 
Comprehensive 


F 
Theft 
Flood 


Public Liability 
Tornado 


Furriers Customers 
Garage Keepers Liability 
Garment Contractors Floater 
General Floater 
Consequential Damage Gold & Silverware Floater 
Comme ent Liability—R.R. Sidetrack Golf Floater 
witch Lease Gross Receipts Truckmen's Floater 

Credit Gun Floater 
Demolition Hoil Insurance 
Department Store Floater Horse & Wagon Floater 
Disability Insurance Installation Floater 

Individual Installment Sales Fidater 
Jewelers Block 
Jewelry—Fur Floater 
Laundry Floater 
Leasehold 
Life Insurance 

Individual 

Key Man (in a business) 


Group 
Dyers & Cleaners Floater 
Earthquake 
Electric Sign 
Engagement Ring Floater 
Equipment Floaters 
Errors & Omissions 
Exhibition Floater 


Personal Effects Floater 
Physicians & Surgeons Floater 
Profits & Commissions 

Public Lichility 

— Floater 


Rai 

Registered Mail 
Rent—Rental Value 

Riot & Civil Commotion 
Safe Deposit Box 

Salesmens Sample F sater 
Scheduled Property Floater 
Scientific Instrument Floater 
Smoke Damage 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Sprinkler Leakage—Legal Liability 
Stamp Collectors Floater 
Stock Floaters 
Stock—Reporting 


Earthquake 


Explosion 
Explosion 


Extended Coverage 
Tornado 


Group (including disability) 
Live Stock Floater 
Malicious Mischief—Vandalism 
Monufacturers Output Floater 


Surety Bonds 

(numerous forms of bonds) 
Theatrical Floater 
Tornado 


io 
Aircraft Property Damage 
Glass Breakage 
Collision 
Property Damage 
Non-Ownership 
Drive Other Cars 
Hired Cars 
Loss of Use 
Bailees Customers Floater 
Bridge Insurance 
Builders Risk 


Hail Marine 

Riot Hull (various forms) 

Explosion Cargo (various forms) 

Smoke Damage Mortgage Interest 

Aircraft & Motor Vehicle P.D. Morticians Equipment Floater 
Extra Expense Motor Truck Cargo 
Fallen Building Motor Truck Merchandise Floater 
Fire Motor Vehicle Property Damage 
Fine Arts Floater Musical Instrument Floater 
Flood Paraphernalia Floater 
Frost Parcel Post Floater 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
8 


Tourist Baggage Floater 
Transportation Floater 
Trees, Shrubbery—Lawn Improvements — : 
Trip Transit Floater 

Tuition Fees 

Unearned Premium 

Use & Occupancy (various forms) 
War Risk 

Water Damage 

Wedding Presents Floater 
Windstorm 
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A scction devoted to local 
Crecit Association affairs 


Special trains for 
New Orleans-bound 
Congress delegates 


Special trains will be heading South— 
New Orleans bound—early in May from 
various points in the country with delegates 
for the 46th annual Credit Congress of 
the NACM, which will be held there May 
11-15. Announcement of three Credit Con- 
gress “Specials” was recently made. 

From the Pacific Coast, the Western 
Division train will start at Seattle and 
pick up delegates at Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Phoenix and EI 
Paso. Delegates from San Diego will 
board the train at Los Angeles, while Salt 
Lake City delegates will meet the train at 
San Francisco, and Denver representatives 
will join it at El Paso. 

At that point the delegates will make a 
one-day trip to Carlsbad Caverns and have 
dinner that evening at Juarez. 

From New York, announcement by past 
NACM Pres. Wm. Fraser, who is Chair- 
man of the New York Credit Congress 
group, reveals that the “Special” will leave 
on May 10 arriving in Knoxville, Tenn., 
the next morning. Here the delegates will 
have breakfast at a hotel and then take a 
five-hour motor trip into the Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park. They leave that 
afternoon and arrive in New Orleans in 
time for the Monday morning session. 

On their return trip the delegates will 
leave Thursday evening and stop over on 
Friday at Chattanooga, Tenn., for an all- 
day motor trip to Lookout Mt., with ar- 
rival in New York on Saturday afternoon. 
An all-expense rate of approximately 
$110 has been. announced which does not 
inclule, however, New Orleans items. 
Furt! er details about the New York train 
will be announced in the April 15 issue 
of “Credit Executive,” the official publica- 
tion -{ the local Assn. 

A special train for mid-West delegates 
is als) announced with present plans call- 
ing for its departure from Chicago at 1:00 
P.M. on Saturday, May 10 from the Illi- 
nois ‘entral or 12th Street station. Ar- 
rival in New Orleans will be around noon 
on Sunday. Delegates from the following 
assoc::tions have been notified that they 
can meet the train at convenient points: 
Dulut!:, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Green Bay, 
Milwaukee, South Bend, Kalamazoo, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Louisville, and St. Louis. 


April, 1941 


Copy deadline 
15th of month 


Credit Fraternity Fund member drive 
scores early gains; closes April 30th 


Under the leadership of its membership chairman, Harry J 


. Delaney of Meinhard 


Greeff & Co., Inc., of New York, who is President of the N. Y. CMA this year, the 
first membership campaign of the Credit Fraternity Fund is now swinging along in full 
stride and with every indication of successfully reaching its goal of $25,000 and 1,500 


members by April 30. 


The proceeds of the drive will be used to further the work of the 


Fund in assisting ane rehabilitating the unemployed credit men of the metropolitan area. 


Pres. Redmond’s talks 
are widely quoted in 
tour of local Assns. 


New York—Closing an extended tour 
of 22 local Credit Associations in the 
Southern, mid-Western and Pacific Coast 
regions, NACM Pres. John L. Redmond, 
Vice Pres. of Crompton-Richmond Co., 
Inc. of this city, returned here on April 5. 
Mr. Redmond spoke to regular or special 
meetings in various cities and was featured 
in the program of the Pacific Northwest 
Conference of Credit Managers in Seattle. 
His talks were extensively quoted in the 
press and he received widespread news- 
paper notice in connection with the state- 
ment he released upon leaving in Feb. 

In that statement Mr. Redmond pointed 
out that “the present period of expanding 
business activity is exactly the time when 
business men should be spreading the doc- 
trine that preparation for the inevitable 
turn of the business cycle is essential. This 
period of business upturn is the time when 
accounts and inventories can be brought 
into proper proportion and adequate re- 
serves can be built up. 

“Business executives must also lay plans 
now to meet the burdensome taxation and 
debt that will increasingly bear down upon 
us for years to come,” he said. 

“We in the National Association of 
Credit Men have a wonderful opportunity 
at this time to serve the country in general 
and the business community in particular 
by practicing and spreading the principles 
of sound credit and finance. 

“There is ample credit available to all 
those fairly entitled to credit for all their 
legitimate business needs. But we would 
do a disservice to the country by giving 
credit for speculative purposes. 

“And most of all, the credit managers 
of the country, accustomed to wrestling 
with tangled financial problems, will face 
this task with cheerfulness and confidence, 
knowing that if properly guided by those 
with a knowledge of finance, there is no 
problem that we Americans cannot solve.” 
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In one year since it began operations on 
March 25, 1940, the Credit Fraternity 
Fund has received 183 applications for 
positions. Also, 82 men have been helped 
to gain reemployment—39 of them in Jan- 
uary and February of this year. The Fund 
has extended financial assistance to 23. Not 
a single applicant worthy of relief was 
refused. 

Working with Mr. Delaney in this cam- 
paign are the following men, who are 
listed according to the field of business in 
which they are directing the Membership 
Drive efforts of volunteer workers, all of 
whom are credit executives: 

Accountants, A. Louis Oresman of Aron- 
son & Oresman; Banks, Wm. G. F. Price, 
National City Bank of N. Y.; Chemicals, 
G. W. Patterson, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Co.; Converters, Reuben Kitten- 
plan, Charmette Fabrics Corp.; Durable 
Goods, William H. Pouch, Concrete Steel 
Co.; Factors, John H. Jephson, John P. 
Maguire & Co., Inc.; Fuel, Philip A. 
Mitchell, Cullen Fuel Co., Inc.; Insurance, 
A. L. Carr, National Surety Corp.; Mer- 
cantile Agencies, F. E. Bailey, National 
Credit Office, Inc.; Press, S. S. May, Fair- 
child Publications, Inc.; Textiles, (Uptown 
Group) William Sage, N. Erlanger Blum- 
gart & Co., Inc.; (Downtown Group) 
Frank E. Byrne, Cannon Mills, Inc. 


Bradshaw aids Rochester 
fund with piano recital 


Rochester—The second scholarship spon- 
sored by the Women’s Group of the Roch- 
ester ACM will be given a helping hand 
on April 28 at the Sagamore Hotel at a 
piano recital presented by Herbert Brad- 
shaw, who is a member of the local Assn. 
and Credit Mgr. of Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Company. 


Look Ahead to New Orleans! 
46th Annual 
NACM Credit Congress, 
May 11-15 





Seattle scores 
“big hit’’ with 
Pacific N.W. meet 


Seattle—Those ripples of applause heard 
throughout credit circles during March 20 
and 21 emanated from the Pacific North- 
west Conference of Credit Managers, spon- 
sored here in the Olympic Hotel by the 
Seattle ACM. Among those in attendance 
and active in the conference program were 
John L. Redmond, NACM President; 
Henry H. Heimann, NACM Exec. Megr.; 
O. S. Dibbern, NACM Western Division 
Manager; F. E. Clyde, The Paraffine Cos., 
Inc.. who is President of the Northwest 
Council; and F. J. McKeown, Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., who is President of the Seat- 
tle ACM. 

The Thursday morning session was fea- 
tured by trade group meetings followed by 
luncheon in the Spanish Ballroom of the 
Olympic Hotel and a continuation of group 
meetings in the afternoon with a supper 
dance in the Washington Athletic Club 
that evening. 

On Friday the conference met in general 
sessions and heard talks by Mr. Dibbern; 
Carl Pence, Silver Loaf Baking Co., Spo- 
kane; E. L. Blaine, Jr., Peoples National 
Bank of Washington and_ Director, 
NACM; and Karl M. Richards, U. S. 
Treasury. Following luncheon the dele- 
gates heard a report of Northwest Coun- 
cil activities by Mr. Clyde, a discussion on 
taxes by Geo. F. Kachlein, Jr. of Bogle & 
Gates, and an analysis of the armament 
program by Mayor H. P. Cain of Tacoma. 

The banquet on Friday evening featured 
talks by Pres. Redmond and NACM Exec. 
Mer. Henry H. Heimann, as well as greet- 
ings from A. L. McWilliams, Pres., Cana- 
dian Credit Men’s Trust Assn.; Ray C. 
Wilson, Western Division Vice Pres.; and 
National Director Blaine. 

Delegates representing Bellingham, Port- 
land, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma and _ the 
Lewiston, Idaho, associations were in at- 
tendance. 

Besides his appearance on the program 
at the 24th annual Pacific Northwest Conf., 
NACM Exec. Mer. Henry H. Heimann, 
also presented an address at the luncheon 
meeting of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 21 in the C. of C. Build- 
ing. 


Fire Insurance, Retail Credit 
parleys to hear Heimann 
present talks in New York 


New York—At the 75th anniversary 
luncheon of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel here on May 27, the list of speakers 
will include NACM Exec. Mer. Henry 
H. Heimann, who will talk on “The Credit 
Man Looks at Fire Insurance.” 

Mr. Heimann is also scheduled to ad- 
dress the 29th annual Convention of the 
National Retail Credit Association in this 
city during the week of June 16. His 
subject on that occasion will be “Credit 
and Reconstruction.” 


Chas. Meek honored 
at N. Y. gathering 


New York—Charles E. Meek, the Dean 
of the New York credit fraternity, was 
honored in February at a testimonial din- 
ner here in the New York Athletic Club, 
which was tendered by the “stalwarts” of 

the credit profession. 
The chief speaker 
was William A. 
Prendergast, Pres., 
New York & Hon- 
duras Rosario Min- 
ing Co., who was the 
first secretary of the 
New York CMA 
and later Sec.-Treas. 
of the NACM, a 
post which Mr. 
Meek also held for a 
period of years. Mr. 
Meek, who is a Past 
President of the NACM, having served for 
the 1914-1915 term, was presented with an 
arm chair as a gift from the credit execu- 
tives present. He was brought to the 
meeting by past NACM Pres. William 
Fraser of J. P. Stevens & Co. A program 
of entertainment closed the get-together. 


Trapshooting Champ, that’s 
Charleston’s E. H. Wolfe! 


Charleston—This month of April marks 


the 10th year since the West Virginia 
Engineering Co. of this city joined the 
Charleston ACM. The exact date was 
April 23, 1931. And the firm representa- 
tive is Ernest H. Wolfe, who is the Asst. 
Sec.-Treas. of the company. 

We mention that particularly because 
Mr. Wolfe on August 23, 1940 won the 
Grand American Handicap Championship 
of the U. S. A. at the annual meeting of 
the Amateur Trapshooting Assn. in Van- 
dalia, O. This was the premier event of 
the week’s competition, in which thousands 
of trapshooters engage each year. 

Mr. Wolfe served as Vice Pres. of the 
local Assn. in 1934. His firm is engaged 
in electrical engineering, specializing in the 
coal mines field. 


Credit Fraternity Fund 
and N. Y. Chapter sponsor 
prize essay contest 


New York—With its subject as “Un 
ployment in the Credit Profession: 
Causes and Solution,” the New York Cl.y 
ter of the National Institute of Credi: 
conducting a prize essay contest base: 
the work of the Credit Fraternity | 
which is operating in this area to | 
unemployed credit men in jobs. P 
for the contest, donated by Edward 
Addiss, President of the Credit Frater: 
Fund, are $25. for the winning essay 
runner-up awards of $15. and $10. 

Judges for the contest will be David E, 
Golieb, Chairman of the Board of (Coy- 
ernors, New York Chapter, NIC; Harry 
J. Delaney, Pres.. New York CMA; Carl 
H. Henrikson, Director of Education, 
NACM; Prot. Wilbur K. McKee, New 
York Univ.; and Joseph Rubanow, Treas- 
urer, Credit Fraternity Fund, Inc. 

Manuscripts must be submitted not later 
than April 30 and must not exceed 4,000 
words. The winners will be announced 
and presented with their prizes at the 
annual banquet and commencement exer- 
cises of the New York Chapter at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on May 27. The win- 
ning essay will be published in “Credit 
Executive,” official publication of the N. Y, 
CMA, 


Harvey T. Hill named 
Chicago ACM Secretary 


Chicago—Harvey T. Hill is the new 
Secretary of the Chicago ACM having 
taken over the post on April 1, it was an- 
nounced by A. L. Podrasnik, Assn. Pres. 
and NACM Director. He succeeds Fred- 
erick H. Schrop, who served for several 
months as Acting Secretary following the 
resignation of J. F. O'Keefe in the summer 
of 1940. 

Mr. Hill is a resident of Chicago and 
well acquainted with organization work. 
He began with the Chicago Assn. of Com- 
merce in 1916, serving first in the Indus- 
trial Dept., later as Office Manager and 
Asst. to the Business Manager. In 1921 
he became General Secretary of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, which position he 
left to become Asst. to the President of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange in 1927. Follow- 
ing this he served as Exec. Vice Pres. of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange when he re- 
signed in 1937 to become a_ partner of 
Clement, Curtis & Co. Since 1938 he has 
been in business for himself. 

Mr. Schrop, who was appointed Sec. pro 
tem on July 22 of last year, will return to 
his position with the NACM, leaving early 
in April to take charge of the New Or- 
leans Credit Congress, of which he is 
Convention Director. 


Whitney stresses role 
of insurance-credit 


Asbury Park, N. J.—The importance of 
making credit men more insuranc con- 
scious was stressed by William H. \Vhit- 
ney, Sec.-Mgr., New Jersey ACM, at the 
recent midyear meeting of the New Jersey 
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Assn. of Underwriters at the Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel here. “Insurance Analysis 
for Credit Purposes,” was Mr. Whitney’s 
topic. “Many credit men have added a 
fourth C to the well-known three C’s of 
credit, character, capacity and capital— 
namely, coverage,” he said. 


Creditors’ committees 
handle liquidations 


\ien liquidations are handled by a 
branch of the NACM, the work is always 
under the supervision of a creditors’ com- 
mittes, an item in the Wholesalers Credit 
News, published by the Associations in El 
Pas’, Amarillo, Albuquerque, points out. 
The committee consists of representatives 
of three or more of the creditors. When 
practical, the largest creditors are on the 
committee but it always contains firms 
actively interested whose representatives 
have experience and ability to be helpful in 
supervising the liquidation. 

Members of this committee have a very 
serious responsibility. In effect, they are 
trustees for all of the interested creditors, 
so it goes without saying that they must 
give full consideration to the interests and 
rights of all. There can be no thought of 
personal advantage, directly or indirectly, 
this, of course, including the appointment 
of attorneys or other special representa- 
tives. Each member of the committee has 
an equal vote in all proceedings, and the 
decision of the majority is binding. 

It should be remembered that the credi- 
tors’ committee is also a trustee for the 
high principles of the NACM. It can make 
no compromise with clear cases of fraud 
and must support the prosecution of wrong- 
doers by all available methods. 


CUssociation 


CUctivities 


Albany: 


With John A. Barnes, Asst. Vice Pres., 
National Commercial Bank and Trust Co., 
as Quiz Master, a question and answer 
program was staged at the March dinner 
forum of the Eastern N. Y. ACM. Mem- 
bers contributed the questions which were 
then chosen for solution by the meeting. 


Bellingham: 


A joint meeting of the Bellingham ACM, 
the ‘ocal Rotary Club and the Bellingham 
Chamber of Commerce was held at the 
Hote! Leopold on March 24 to hear 
NACM Exec. Mgr. Henry H. Heimann 
discuss current business and credit trends 
as they are affected by the defense pro- 
gram. 


Boston: 


At its March 11 dinner meeting the Bos- 
ton (MA heard Paul M. Millians, former 
Vice-President of the NACM, who is now 
special representative of the American 
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Credit Indemnity Co. of New York, dis- 
cuss “New Frontiers in Credit Manage- 
ment.” 


Bridgeport: 


A joint meeting of the Credit Associa- 
tions in Conn. was held on March 12 at 
the Stratfield Hotel here under the auspices 
of the Bridgeport ACM. Delegates from 
associations in Hartford, New Haven, 
Waterbury and Bridgeport were in at- 
tendance to hear the address, “What Are 
We Heading For,” by Herman W. Stein- 
kraus, Vice-President in charge of sales, 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Canton: 


Credit executives from the Akron and 
Canton area will gather in this city on 
Tuesday evening, April 22, to hear NACM 
Exec. Mer. Henry H. Heimann present a 
feature address. 


Chattanooga: 


Ata dinner on March 14 the Chattanooga 
ACM. officers, directors, and membership 
committee were privileged to have as a 
guest speaker, E. B. Moran, Central Di- 
vision Manager. For luncheon, the same 
day, Mr. Moran met with a number of 
insurance agents and stressed the Associa- 
tion’s work in the insurance field, as well 
as the meetings and forums presented from 
time to time locally in the Association’s 
program of insurance education. 

The March dinner meeting of the Chat- 
tanooga ACM was held at the Read House. 
Problems pertaining to credit were ana- 
lyzed in a panel discussion directed by L. 
A. McWhorter and Paul J. Viall. The 
chairman of the membership committee, 
J. F. Mowrey, announced a plan by which 
a free trip could be won to the 46th an- 
nual Credit Congress which is to be held 
in New Orleans, May 11-15. 


Cleveland: 


An analysis of the present business sit- 
uation, the responsibilities of business in 
the defense program and the eventual post- 
war problems will be presented by NACM 
Exec. Mgr. Henry H. Heimann at a 
luncheon meeting of the Cleveland ACM 
here on April 22. 


El Paso: 


Local credit executives were honored on 
March 4 by a visit from NACM Pres. and 
Mrs. John L. Redmond. Mr. Redmond 
spoke at a luncheon meeting of the Tri- 
State ACM that day at the Hotel Cortez 
in a meeting jointly sponsored by the local 
retail association. On the previous day 
he visited the Carlsbad Caverns. 


Grand Rapids: 


At its March 17 dinner meeting the 
Grand Rapids ACM heard Charles F. 
Baldwin, Manager, Washington Service 
Bureau of the NACM, discuss recent de- 
velopments affecting credit with particular 
emphasis on the Defense Program. Mr. 
Baldwin spoke about the Association’s leg- 
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islative activities in Connection with taxes, 
payment and performance bonds, and other 
matters. 


Hartford: 


The annual Insurance Night of the 
Hartford ACM was held at the University 
Club here on March 25 and the program 
included an address by Curtis W. Pierce, 
Vice Pres., “America Fore” group, on 
“Capital Stock Insurance: The Bulwark 
of Credit.” A motion picture was also pre- 
sented which showed explosion hazards in 
industrial plants with W. M. Jones, Fac- 
tory Insurance Assn., as reader. Dinner 
and a social hour preceded the business 
program. 


Johnstown: 


The annual dinner meeting of the Johns- 
town members of the Credit Assn. of West- 
ern Pa. is scheduled to be held on April 
16. The Pittsburgh members at their 
March 18 luncheon heard Robert G. Allen, 
Pres., Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., speak on 
“Citizen’s Responsibilities in Democracy.” 


Kansas City: 


A most attractive 32-page Roster with 
two color cover, in size equal to the di- 
mensions of this magazine, was presented 
in February to each member of the Kansas 
City ACM. It carried some 15 pages 
of local advertising as well as a list of 
firm representatives, alphabetically ar- 
ranged both for individuals and companies. 
Also included was information about the 
National and the Kansas City Associations, 
the NACM Canons of Ethics, details of 
Credit Interchange service and other mem- 
bership advantages. 

With Assn. Pres. and Mrs. E. N. Ron- 
nau as sponsors, the Kansas City ACM 
held its dinner meeting on March 25 at 
the Hotel Bellerive. The featured speaker 
for the evening was Rabbi Samuel S. 
Mayerberg, who presented first hand in- 
formation on “America and the World 
Crisis.” 

Henry H. Heimann, Exec. Mer., 
NACM, will be the guest speaker at the 
dinner meeting of the Kansas City ACM 
on Monday, April 28. His subject will be 
“Credit, the Creator!” 


Milwaukee: 


The risk of war for the U. S. in the far- 
East was the subject of the address pre- 
sented by Prof. H. L. Reardon of Mar- 
quette Univ. at the March 20 dinner meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee ACM in the Elks 
Club. Mr. Reardon has spent several years 
teaching and traveling in eastern Asia. 


Newark: 


‘Big Mistakes Made by Credit Men” 
was the subject of the talk before the New 
Jersey ACM on March 13 by P. M. Mil- 
lians, American Credit Indemnity Co. The 
meeting was jointly sponsored by the Assn. 
and the New Jersey Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit. 

The local Assn. has distributed to all 
members a copy of the folder “Measures of 
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recently 
Education 


Financial Strength” which was 
published by the Accounting 
Comm. of the Assn. 


New Haven: 


At its March meeting the New Haven 
ACM heard Paul M. Millians, American 
Credit Indemnity Co., discuss the impor- 
tant subject of “Exchange of Courtesies 
Between Credit Departments.” The local 
Assn. has been featuring its own version 
at recent meetings of the “Pot of Gold.” 
Starting with $5.00 in the pot, the sum 
has now been built up to $25.00 since only 
one name is drawn at each meeting and if 
the recipient is not present the money is 
added to the sum for the next occasion. 
This has resulted in a noticeable attendance 
increase since notified and 
the losers on previous occasions are now 
reguiar—as well as hopeful 


every loser is 


attendants. 


New Orleans: 


New Orleans was 
ruary by visits from 


honored during Feb- 
several National As- 
sociation officials. Chief among them was 
President John L. Redmond with Mrs. 
Redmond, who visited on Feb. 28. In 
honor of Mr. Redmond a dinner was held 
on the Jung Hotel Roof at which he was 
principal speaker. Mr. Redmond reported 
on the progress of arrangements for the 
46th annual Credit Congress of the NACM 
to be held here, May 11-15. He also told 
of the progress made by the NACM in 
its legislative, educational and fraud pre- 
vention programs. 

A second speaker was Lewis M. Clark, 
Managing Director, New Orleans Branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
who spoke on “How Small and _ Inter- 
mediate Business Enterprises Can Partic- 
ipate in the National Defense Program.” 

There were also short visits recently by 
David A. Weir, Asst. Exec. Mer., NACM, 
and Frederick H. Schrop, Convention Di- 
rector, about Credit Congress 
and Past NACM Vice Pres. and Mrs. 
Fred J. Hamerin of Indianapolis, who 
spent the carnival period here. 


matters ; 


New York: 


The third senior discussion group spon- 
sored by the Credit Education Committee 
of the New York CMA and the New York 
Chapter, NIC, will hold its final meeting 
on Apr. 10. In the first two meetings on 
Mar. 20 and 27 Prof. Wilbur K. McKee 
of New York University analyzed “Human 
Relationships in Business.” The Apr. 3 
meeting was the first of two on “Practical 
Aspects of Credit Management,” the sub- 
ject being handled by David E. Golieb, 
Treas., International Hdkf. Mfg. Co. The 
programs were developed as discussion 
groups rather than a series of lectures be- 
cause they were aimed at interesting 
senior credit executives. Previously, financ- 
ing methods and taxation were analyzed in 
1940 and insolvency problems in 1939. The 
group was limited to 100 individuals. 


Philadelphia: 


The annual election meeting of the 
Credit Men’s Assn. of Eastern Pa. will be 
held on April 24 at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel and will also feature talks by 
NACM Pres. John L. Redmond, NACM 
Exec. Mgr. Henry H. Heimann, and 
“Senator” Edw. Ford of Mich. 

The March luncheon meeting of the 
Credit Men’s Assn. of Eastern Pa. heard 
Roy A. Foulke, Megr., Analytical Report 
Dept., Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., of N. Y., 
discuss “The Balance Sheet of the Future.” 
The annual meeting of the local Assn. will 
be held on April 24 at which time mem- 


bers of the Board of Directors will be 
chosen. 
J. F. Sears, Special Agent in Charge of 


the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. 
Dept. of Justice, addressed the Credit 
Men’s Assn. of Eastern Pa. at its Feb. 
luncheon meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford 


Hotel on the subject “The F. B. IL. and 
the National Defense.’ Mr. Sears said 
there was perfect coordination among 


16,000 different police departments through- 
out the U. S. which was making it possible 
to work efficiently. He called attention to 
the breaking up in 1932 of organized bank 
robberies and kidnappings. He also thanked 
the Assn. for its cooperation in fraudulent 
bankruptcy work with his department. 


Portland: 


Portland credit executives gathered at 
the Hotel Benson for a dinner meeting on 
March 18, at which time they heard a 
talk by NACM Exec. Mgr. Henry H. 
Heimann, who was enroute to the Pacific 
N.W. credit conference in Seattle which 
was held later in the week. 


St. Louis: 


At its March forum meeting the St. 
Louis ACM heard Meredith C. Jones, Bit- 
ting, Jones & Co., Inc., discuss “Investing 
in America’s Future,” at the Hotel DeSoto. 
Mr. Jones has wide experience in the field 
of finance, having served for several years 
as Special Deputy Commissioner of Fi- 
nance in St. Louis, handling the liquida- 
tion of five banks during that time. He 
has been District Director of the FHA and 
later as Regional Director in this area. 


St. Paul: 


“National Defense” was the subject 
under discussion at the March 11 dinner 
meeting of the St. Paul ACM at the Ath- 
letic Club. The speaker was H. C. Tim- 
berlake, Mgr., Industrial Corp. Dept. of the 
Ninth District Federal Reserve Bank. He 
told the meeting about various matters of 
importance to business in connection with 
contracts arising out of the defense pro- 
eram activity. The meeting closed with 
an entertainment featuring Scandinavian 
numbers. The annual election meeting of 
the local Assn. will be held on May 6. 





Salt Lake City: 


For its March 17 dinner meeting 
Inter Mountain ACM had as its gu 
speaker, NACM Exec. Mgr. Henry 
Heimann. The meeting also was featur d 
with a tribute to 14 “Old Timers.” 

Particular tribute was paid to 
Arthur H. Parsons, now in his nine -- 
second year, who served as its Presid: »t 
from 1904 to 1917, and during that per d 
attending twelve National Conventi: \\s 
and serving on the National Board fr m 
time to time. He enjoys the distinction of 
holding the only honorary membership in 
the Inter Mountain Association of Cre it 
Men, and is to be envied his remarka’\\ 


memory for past events and his keen 
faculties. He addressed the meeting bric/\y 
and received a most heartfelt ovation. . 
Parsons was personally acquainted with 


many of the original organizers of the Na- 
tional Association, and has a keen appre- 
ciation of its early trials and tribulations. 


Santa Fe: 


Preceding his evening appearance before 
the Wholesalers’ Credit Assn. of New 
Mexico in the Hotel Hilton at Albuquerque, 
NACM Pres. John L. Redmond came t 
Santa Fe for a luncheon meeting of the 
local members of the Wholesalers Credit 
Assn. in the Hotel La Fonda. A number 
of State officials including the Governor 
of New Mexico were present. 


South Bend: 


The subject of inflation, its imminence, 
and present curbs that are held by the 
authorities was discussed by Dr. Raymond 
P. Kent, of the Notre Dame Univ. faculty, 
before the March meeting of the South 
Bend ACM in the Oliver Hotel. On April 
17 the local assn. is holding its annual 
insurance meeting, at which P. M. Mil- 
lians, American Credit Indemnity Co., will 
discuss “Credit Insurance.” 


Syracuse: 


At its March meeting the Syracuse ACM 
nominated and unanimously elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres., F. Clifford Heath, 
Sealright Co., Inc.; Vice Pres., Frederick 
P. Weymer, A. F. Weymer Co., Inc.; 
Vice Pres., R. M. Wilder, Pass & Seymour, 
Inc.; Councillor, Wm. H. Kearney, |. P. 
Byrne & Co., Inc.; Treas., Walter Schneel- 
och, Edward Joy Co. Directors for three 
years: Jas. Johnson, Jr., Syracuse 
Parts, Inc.; Carl H. Jacobsen, First ‘| rust 
& Deposit Co.; M. J. Lyon, Baldwin 
Co., Inc., and W. J. Hindman, James 5. 
Kemper & Co. 

The speaker of the evening was | ohn 
V. Deuel whose subject was “The Av 
Industry’s Part in Our Defense Progiam. 


Toledo: 


The monthly forum meeting of the To- 


ledo ACM held on March 11, hear an 
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interesting address on “Foresight in Busi- 
ness’ by Ernest H. Voges, Statistician of 
the Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

L. cal credit executives will join with 
men bers of the Toledo Rotary Club here 
at te Commodore Perry Hotel at its April 
21 ‘:ncheon to hear NACM Exec. Mgr. 
He: -y H. Heimann, who will be the guest 
spe-<er of the local Rotarians for the 
oct on. 


Wichita: 

I its Feb. membership meeting the 
Wi ita ACM staged “Investment Bankers’ 
Nig t” at the Innes Tea Room with the 
pro-am consisting of a talk by Harlan 
Herick, Lathrop-Hawk-Herrick Co., fol- 
lowed by an illustrated talk and recording 
pret red by the Investment Bankers As- 
soci: tion of America. Local investment 
bankers were invited to be present and 
participate in the discussion that followed 
the brief talks. 

The problem of living together in the 
face of present world conditions was dis- 
cussed by Prof. Henry A. Onsgard, Prof. 
of History at Wichita Univ. at the March 
18 dinner meeting of the Wichita ACM 
in the Innes Tea Room. 


Worcester: 


Raymond S. Reed, Advertising & Sales 
Promotion Mgr., Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
of Gardner, was the featured speaker at 
the March meeting of the Worcester 
County ACM at the Hotel Bancroft. His 
subject was “Why Do We Say Such 
Things ?” 


Credit Career 


Bruce R. Tritton 


Cleveland—The Vice President repre- 
senting the Central Division of the NACM 
this year is Bruce R. Tritton, who is con- 
nected with the American Stove Co. of 
Cleveland as Vice President, Director, and 
member of the Executive Committee. His 
firm, which manufactures the “Magic 
Chet” line, is the largest manufacturers of 
gas cooking appliances in the world. And 
if there is any individual who should have 
a full acquaintance with the stove indus- 

try, it must certain- 
ly be Mr. Tritton 
for he has nearly a 
quarter of a _ cen- 
tury of service in 
that field. Starting 
as a clerk for the 
New Process Stove 
Co. in June, 1917, 
Mr. Tritton  ad- 
vanced to such posts 
as Cashier, Division 

e Credit Manager, Di- 
visio. Sales Manager, and then General 
Credi: Manager of the American Stove 


Co. of which the New Process firm is a di- 
vision. In 1932 he was elected Director 
of the company, in 1938 a member of the 
Executive Committee and in Feb., 1939, 
promoted to Vice President. 

Mr. Tritton has been a member of the 
Cleveland ACM since June, 1921, and 
served six two-year terms as member of 
its Board of Trustees in the years follow- 
ing 1924. In 1928 and 1934 he was Vice 
President of the local association and in 
1935 was elected President, having dur- 
ing the preceding period served as Chair- 
man of all major committees, including 
the Presidency of both the Credit Inter- 
change and Adjustment Bureaus. 

Mr. Tritton was elected to the National 
Board of Directors at the Richmond Credit 
Congress in 1936 and during 1938 served 
on the National Credit Practices and 
Methods Committee. In 19 years of mem- 
bership he attended 13 national Credit 
Congresses. He is a Mason. He belongs 
to the Church of the Covenant where he 
has served a three-year term as Deacon. 
In civic affairs he is a member of the 
Mid Day Club of Cleveland, Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, and also the Sales 
and Management Club in Cleveland, which 
he has served as President. Mr. Tritton 
is married and has two sons, one of whom 
recently graduated from Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


To Make a Headline, 
Remember the Deadline: 
15th of Month Preceding Publication 


AUtaeto ate 


New Britain—E. E. Ogren of the Stan- 
ley Works was recently elected Asst. Sec. 
of that company at the firm’s annual meet- 
ing. 

St. Louts—T. L. Harrington was recently 
chosen a Director of the Medart Company 
of which he has been Secretary for the past 
few years, following previous service with 
the firm as Asst. Sec. and Treas. and 
Office Manager. 

Chicago—W. L. Haney is now operating 
manager of the local Credit Interchange 
Bureau having succeeded A. T. Sundell 
who recently resigned after service with 
the Chicago Association since 1925. 

Mr. Haney started in Credit Interchange 


work in St. Paul and subsequently spent 
four years in the Central Credit Inter- 
change Bureau in St. Louis. 

Grand Rapids—Jacob Van Oss is now 
general mgr. of the Hart Mirror Plate Co., 
succeeding Wm. B. Banks who died sud- 
denly. Mr. Van Oss has been with the 
company 33 years. 

Fred Mare has been made Pres. of the 
Alabastine Co. Mr. Mare started his credit 
work some years ago with the Grand 
Rapids ACM. 

Milwaukee—G. M. Dyke was recently 
named Treas. of the Chain Belt Co. He 
had previously served the company as Asst. 
Treas. 

St. Paul—George J. Haub recently com- 
pleted his move from a credit desk to the 
profession of chiropractor, when he left 
this city for Ohio to take over an estab- 
lished practice. 

Cleveland—At a director’s meeting, the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. elected George 
S. Dively, formerly Asst. Treas., as Sec.- 
Treas. Mr. Dively has been associated with 
the firm since 1937 and was placed in 
charge of the company’s financial depart- 
ment in 1940. He represents the company 
in Cleveland ACM. A graduate of the 
Univ. of Pittsburgh and of the Harvard 
Business School, Mr. Dively has spent the 
last 10 years in engineering, production and 
financial work. 


Obituary 


Ralph E. Barnum 


Albany—Local credit association mem- 
bers learned with regret on March 6th of 
the death of Ralph E. Barnum, 46, of 
Watervliet, who represented the Empire 
State Distributors in the Eastern N. Y. 
ACM for which firm he was office man- 
ager. Mr. Barnum was widely known in 
the Albany district as a sportsman and 
conservationist, and was active in the Na- 
tional Rifle Assn. and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. He is survived by his wife 
and a son, Lee J. Barnum. 


Eugene J. Payton 


South Bend—Tributes from business, 
education and political leaders throughout 
Indiana were published in this city follow- 
ing the death on March 15 of Eugene J. 
Payton. Mr. Payton, who was Exec. 
Mgr. of the South Bend ACM, was also a 
Senator in the Indiana Legislature. Aged 
47 he died at 12:50 A. M. in St. Joseph 
Hospital after an illness of 15 months. 
Funeral services were held on March 18 
with the Rev. Matthew Walsh, C.S.C., of 
the University of Notre Dame, chanting 
the mass and Rev. Wendell P. Corcoran, 
Pastor of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church 
preaching the sermon. Burial was in 
Highland Cemetery. 

Mr. Payton’s post in the State Senate, 
it was declared, would probably remain 
vacant until the November, 1942, election. 
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Upon hearing of his death, Governor 
Henry F. Schricker declared that Mr. 
Payton was a “man of high courage and 
unquestioned integrity whom everybody 
loved” and added: 

“Senator Payton was not only an out- 
standing citizen, but a very capable states- 
man. He brought valuable contributions 
to state government during his service in 
the legislature. I’m deeply shocked at his 
passing.” 

For Notre Dame University, at which 


Mr. Payton was a Professor of Law, the 
Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., Vice. 
Pres., said: 

“The university administration, faculty 


and students deeply mourn today the loss 
of an outstanding faculty member. Prof. 
Eugene Payton came to Notre Dame in 
1920, shortly after the first world war 
in which he had participated as a_ first 
lieutenant. His competence in the class- 
room, his profound knowledge of law and 
of practical affairs made him a leader on 
the campus and in the legislative chambers 
of the state. His value to the University 
as a professor and as an influence upon 
the boys can hardly be overestimated.” 

Mr. Payton is survived by his wife, one 
son and three daughters, all of South 
Bend; three brothers, Thomas of New 
Haven, Conn.; Patrick and Frank of Dun- 
more, Pa., and five sisters. 

Among his many achievements in by- 
gone years was the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity Club, the Vice Chairmanship of the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the 
South Bend Assn. of Commerce, the Vice 
Presidency of the Rotary Club. He also 
was a member of the International Rela- 
tions Forum, the Knife and Fork Club and 
the St. Joseph County Bar Assn. 

As a Senator representing St. Joseph 
County, Mr. Payton was first placed on the 
important committee and on 
June 24, 1939, was made a member of the 
special committee appointed by former Gov. 
M. Clifford Townsend to study tax condi- 
tions in Indiana and to devise a tax pro- 
gram for the Indiana Legislature. 


good roads 


Position Wanted 





Accountant and Credit Man, 31 
old with 13 years experience. Willing to 
work anywhere. Good education and can 
furnish the best of references. Write Har- 
old J. Morgan, 1615 Jackson St., Sioux 
City, Iowa. Phone 8-4860. 

Assistant to Credit Manager, attorney, 
Philadelphia Bar, age 33. Graduate of the 
Credit Course sponsored by National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, offers full time 
services in credit office of industrial or- 
ganization. Is interested in combining his 
legal experience with credit training and 
accounting knowledge. Excellent 
spondent. Philadelphia or Vicinity. Mod- 
erate Salary. Address Box 4-A, Crepit 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, One Park 
Ave., New York. 

Credit and Collection Manager. College 
and law school graduate. Varied experi- 
ence. Expert on credit and collection pro- 
cedure. Have had selling, insurance and 
U. S. Government experience. Married. 


years 


corre- 





Outstanding references. Desires position 
with responsibility or assistant to execu- 
tive. Willing to locate anywhere. Address 
Box 4-B, Crepir AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, One Park Ave., New York. 

Executive with 25 years experience in 
industrial credit and collection work, ac- 
counting methods and records, preparation 
of financial statements, payroll systems, 
financing, tax matters and reports as well 
as office management supervision. Middle 
forties. Now treasurer of large corpora- 
tion. Available soon. R. K. Elmore, P. O. 
Box 904, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Creducation 





Boston—*‘Bankruptcy Trends” was_ the 
title of an address by Robert A. B. Cook, 
Phipps, Durgin & Cook, at the March 
meeting of the Chapter. “Timely Credit 
Topics” made up the second part of the 
program. 

Chicago—Those attending the March 
Forum meeting were entertained with an 
unusual skit, “Old Timers Night,” portray- 
ing the operations of a Credit Department 
back in the early days. 

Fresno—A class in Basic Economics is 
being offered during Spring Semester with 
good enrollment. 

Kalamasoo—Twenty members have been 
enrolled in a class in “Analyzing Financial 
Statements.” This marks renewal of Edu- 
cational activities in Kalamazoo after a 
lapse of several years. 

Los Angeles—The “Battle of the Cen- 
tury” was staged at the March Forum 
meeting with the champion of the Sales 
Department and another champion of the 
Credit Department in opposite 
Both men were conditioned by years of 
training in their respective fields. The 
outcome of the battle is still unreported, 
but members of the Chapter enjoyed the 
friendly clash on the subject, “The Rela 
tionship Between the Credit and Sales De- 
partments.” 

An item arriving one day after deadline 
told of the February meeting at which R. 
D. Gregory of Grimes-Stassforth Station- 
ery Co. spoke on the N. I. C. 

Vane Chase reports that the students 
comprising the class in Credit and Finance 
at Woodbury College came in a body with 
their professor, F. J. Andrews, on a field 
trip recently to inspect the Association of- 


corners. 


fices and to observe functioning of the 
Association. 
New York—Dean John Madden of the 


School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance of New York Univ. spoke on “Our 
Present Economic Situation,” at the March 
Forum meeting of the Chapter. 

Oakland—Ken Thomson reports that a 
total of 62 Institute members are enrolled 
for one or more of six courses of the In- 
stitute curriculum which are conducted by 
the Univ. of Calif. 

Rochester—During the Spring Semester 
two classes are being offered in cooperation 
with the Univ. of Rochester. Credits and 
Collections is taught by Prof. Dunkman, 


and Business Law by Attorney Nicholas 
E. Brown. 
The March Forum meeting was ad- 
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dressed by Otto Shults of the account! 
firm of Wilson Shults and Co. R. Ly 
Galloway of Eastman Kodak Co. was dis- 
cussion leader. 

Sacramento—Twenty-two enrolled in a 
course in Financial Statement Analysis | c- 
ing offered by the Sacramento Chaptcr 
during Spring Semester. 

San Francisco—Four classes, Advan ed 
Credits, Preparatory Accounting, Financial 
Statement Analysis and Business English 
are being offered during the Spring Sem. s- 
ter in cooperation with the Extension !)i- 
vision of the Univ. of Calif. There «re 
a total of 83 members enrolled in- thi se 
classes. 

Spokanc—Charles W. Adams report. a 
registration of 31 in the Spring Semester 
course, “Technique and Strategy of Busi- 
Letter Writing.” Other Chapters 
might inaugurate a plan found successiu 
in Spokane whereby wives of members may 
enroll for the classes at a greatly-reduced 
ree, 


= @ 
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Zebiaffairs 





Dear Fellow Zebras: 

For this month’s message to you I have 
asked Dick Fried, your Most Worshipful 
Divizeb, Eastern Division, to write about 
the activities of his local Herd—Pittsburgh. 
He writes as follows: 

“On March 11, 1935, I first learned the 
mysteries of the Royal Order of Zebras, 
and became acquainted with many Credit 
Managers of various industries, who later 
proved to be outstanding in every function 
of the Credit Association Western 
Pennsylvania. 

“A few months later, the 40th Annual 
Credit Convention was held in Pittsburgh, 
during which the First National Organiza- 
tion meeting of the Royal Order of Zebras 
was called, and during this Round-up I 
was convinced that the members of our 
local Herd were truly an example of their 
brother Zebras throughout the National 
Association. Not being very familiar with 
the activities of other Herds in the Eastern 
Division, I must confine my few notes to 
the Herd I know best, and for which I 
was honored to serve as Superzeb—Pitts- 
burgh. 

“We take our Zebra obligations 
seriously in Pittsburgh, and are governed 
by a Zebratution and Hee-Haws, and these 
are by no means easy on any Zebra who 
desires to keep his membership in the | ocal 


of 


ute 


Herd. Although we have about four bus- 
iness meetings each year, besides an [nitia- 
tion meeting and Spring and Fall Dances 
and Frolics, you can always find Zcbras 
active in all important functions conducted 
by our Credit Association, such as Annual 
meetings, Credit Groups, Golf Tourna- 
ments, Bowling League, Membership (am- 
paigns and Social Affairs. I have iound 
Zebras to be on the job when called upon 
by the Officers of our Association, and 
they perform in real Zebra fashion. No 


better spirit of good fellowship can be 
found anywhere than when we get togcther 
in work or in play. 

“In membership work for the ( 
Association the Zebras accounted fi 


redit 
the 
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greater portion of new contracts signed 
during the past several years, and in the 
present campaign, they are again moving 
aloug to new heights. 

“J am convinced that my Zebra activi- 
ties have enabled me to serve the Credit 
Fraternity and my company more efficiently 
because of friendships gained and consider 
invaluable the many hours spent in service 
to ‘cllow Credit Executives.” 

|) ck, in your notes reprinted here, you 
have shown the true spirit of Zebradom. 
The Pittsourgh Herd, Royal Order of 
Zebras, has always rated high among the 
other Herds throughout the National Sys- 
tem. and their work this year is consistent 
with that high rating. My congratulations 
to cvery one of you boys and may the fu- 
ture bring forth the same degree of suc- 
cess as has the past. 

lil be seeing you in this column next 


month. 
Zebraically yours, 
Hers KELLey, 
Grand Exalted Superseb. 
Newark: 


All members of the New Jersey ACM 
are invited to join with the local Zebra 
Herd on April 25 at the dinner dance to 
be staged by that group at the Colonial Inn 
in Singac. 


Toledo: 


\t the annual meeting of the Toledo 
Herd, ROZ, held at the Club Cafe on 
March 7, the following officers were 
elected: Exalted Superseb, John G. Kette- 
man, Kuhlman Bldrs. Supply Co.; Most 
Noble A, of A., S. E. Eichman, The Har- 
bauer Co.; Royal J. A., N. S. House, How- 
ard Zink Corp., Fremont, Ohio; Three 
Horse Power Burro, A. H. Ahlers, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co.; Keeper of the Zoo, A. 
C. eller, Libbey-Owens-Ford Co.; Zebra- 
tory, Dan W. Cauley, Sec.-Mgr., Toledo 
ACM. 

At a joint meeting of the Detroit and 
Toledo Herds at Detroit on Feb. 21, nine 
new candidates were initiated into the 
Toledo Herd by the degree team of the 
Detroit Herd. Toledo now has 23 mem- 
bers in the Herd. 


San Francisco: 


The local Herd, ROZ, has as its cur- 
rent officers: Exalted Superseb, Larry 
Victor; Most Noble A. of A., John Hamil- 
ton; Royal Jackass, Claude Kehoe; Three 
Horse Powers Burro, Ralph Rowe; and 
Keeper of the Zoo, John De Golia. 

At its Jan. meeting, the Herd adopted a 
new constitution to solidify its structure. 
The features are notably those of the 
ord:r—fraternity, fellowship, membership. 
New in the setup is a provision for month- 
ly dues. Henceforth, meetings will be held 
once a month. 

Fbruary saw a climatic event—the Stag 
of Stags! 260 Zebras and their friends 
were present. It served well as a good- 
time gathering and in the raising of funds 
to send Grand Exalted Superzeb Kelley 
and Larry Victor to the coming Credit 
Congress in New Orleans in May. 
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N.O. C-women plan 
for Credit Congress 


New Orleans—Plans for the New Or- 
leans Credit Congress and participation in 
it by credit women are already well under 
way with announcements that the annual 
Credit Women’s dinner will be held on 
Tuesday evening, May 13 at Antoine’s. 
Inez Johnson, Pres.. New Orleans CWC 
is in charge of arrangements. 

The annual Credit Women’s Breakfast 
and business meeting will be held on Tues- 
day morning, May 13, on the Jung Hotel 
Roof while a joint breakfast meeting of 
presidents and executive committee mem- 
bers will be held on Monday morning, May 
12 at the Jung Hotel. The Tuesday break- 
fast will include the presentation of re- 
ports of the various clubs at which time 
there will also be included the drawing 
for the National Scholarship Award. 


Uniform annual 
club elections 


In the interest of uniform procedure, the 
matter of dates for annual elections was 
discussed at the joint breakfast meeting of 
the National Credit Women’s Executive 
Committee and Presidents of local Credit 
Women's Clubs at Toronto, last May. It 
was recommended that annual elections be 
held just prior to the Annual National 
Credit Congress in order that the new 
presidents might attend the business ses- 
sions arranged for the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee and the 
Presidents of local Credit Women’s Clubs 
during the Convention, and have a part in 
outlining programs for the ensuing year. 

This recommendation was also made for 
the purpose of including in the Annual Re- 
ports the names and addresses of the off- 
cers who will serve throughout the year, 
eliminating the necessity of the Secretary 
having to send notices out from time to 
time in order to keep up-to-date the roster 
of the officers of the Credit Women’s 
Clubs. 

In their usual cooperative way, all but 
four of the thirty-two Clubs have by now 
changed their annual elections to either 
March, April or May. It is believed that 
before the New Orleans Credit Congress 
convenes, the four remaining Clubs will 
have amended their Constitutions in ac- 
cordance with this recommendation. 


Mrs. Pilsbury accorded 
tribute in editorial 


New Orleans—A special honor came to 
Mrs. Edna Pilsbury, wife of past NACM 
Pres. E. Pilsbury of this city, in the Feb. 
15 issue of the New Orleans Item and 
Tribune in the form of an editorial entitled 
“Congratulations.” Mrs. Pilsbury has 
been very active in public affairs in New 
Orleans and Louisiana and is also an out- 
standing supporter of credit women activi- 
ties, both in this city and nationally. 

In this connection she is Chairman of the 
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Hostess Committee for the New Orleans 
Credit Congress, as well as an honorary 
member of the Credit Women’s Committee 
of the Credit Congress. Her daughter, 
Mrs. G. P. Bywater, is a member of the 
Hostess Committee and also an honorary 
member of the Credit Women’s Committee. 

The editorial follows: “Mrs. Edna Pils- 
bury, sometime head of the State Children’s 
Bureau, now supervisor and promotional 
director for the Orleans Playground com- 
mission, pledges herself to spread the joy 
of living, good neighborliness,’ and other 
boons, by the exercise of her new functions. 

“Such abundance of good intention can’t 
be ignored. Mrs. Pilsbury is indefatiga- 
ble, indomitable, and unquenchable. An 
ungrateful State Administration separated 
her only a few days ago from a high posi- 
tion in the labor department. Before oc- 
cupying that office she was city factory 
inspector. A lady of less gumption and 
bounce might have decided, on her release 
from public service, that its dolors out- 
weighed its dividends. In fact, rash ob- 
servers were heard to surmise that her re- 
tirement from the State Service probably 
marked the end of a promising career in 
public benefaction. 

“No such bad hap. Mrs. Pilsbury is in 
vigorous health and full flower. She is 
going to organize civic clubs among parents 
whose children use the playgrounds. Con- 
suming as her concern for children is, 
her interest in their parents is almost as 
strong. They have votes. Mrs. Pilsbury 
has a way with folks who have votes. That 
is one of the reasons she proceeds from 
place to place with her feet always on the 
ground. More power to her.” 


Albuquerque: 


The CWC affiliated with the local As- 
sociation sponsored a Bingo Party on 
March 11 at the Women’s Club at which 
members of the Wholesalers Credit Assn. 
of N.M. and their wives had an enjoyable 
evening. 


Binghamton: 


The Charity Card Party of the Triple 
Cities CWC was held March 11 in the 
American Legion Club House under the 
general chairmanship of Helen Neilson. 
The proceeds of the affair were used to 
build the fund for the Club’s permanent 
scholarship which is used to assist in the 
education of worthy students. 


Chicago: 


The CWC members are planning a spe- 
cial excursion trip to Mexico following the 
NACM Credit Congress in New Orleans, 
May 11-15. Both men and women dele- 
gates to the Convention are invited to join 
in the trip. Full details are available from 
the local Club or the local Credit Asso- 
ciation offices. 


El Paso: 


A “Valentine” dinner, which also feat- 
ured a short comedy drama presented by 
club members, was on the program for the 
Feb. 14 meeting of the local CWC. A 
number of member prospects were also in 
attendance. 
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Minneapolis: 


Already an alert group, the Minneapolis 
WCW Club may be expected to become 
increasingly active and energetic—since 
“New Vitamins in Flour” was the subject 
of the address which they heard at their 
March dinner meeting held at the YWCA! 
The speaker was Emory Price of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. who reviewed the 
history of flour milling and explained how 
scientific research is making it possible 
to increase the vitamin content in flour. 
George D. McConnell, Vice Pres., Minne- 
apolis ACM and Harold Holbrook, Sec., 


who were guests of honor, also spoke. 


Newark: 


The New Jersey CWC met at the Hotel 
Douglas on March 11 to hear Anne Spitzer 
Werner of the International Hdkf. Mfg. 
Co. of New York. Miss Werner is a 
member of the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee and was accompanied 
on her visit by Rose Pearl Knoll, past 
Pres. of the N. Y. CWC and Cred. Mer 


of Jergens Lotion Co. 


New York: 


That the New York CWG is convention- 
minded and wants to go to New Orleans 
thoroughly informed was demonstrated at 
the regular monthly dinner meeting of the 
group held March 6 at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel. A most interesting address by Mrs. 
Louis Field, Asst. to the 20th Century 
Fund Economist, on the subject of “Adver- 
tising Costs and the Consumer” was fol- 
lowed by moving pictures presented by 
General Electric Co. through the efforts 
of the Educational Committee of the Group 
and Clarence Riegel, Sec., New York 
CMA. 

The first reel showed cotton plantations 
and the processes through which the cot- 
ton passes from the stage of picking until 
it is woven into cloth. The second reel, 
accompanied by music and a running story 
by Alois Havrilla, was a picturization of 
some of the work done at General Electric 
factories throughout the country. 

The pictures were to tie-up with the pro- 
motion of the national Credit Congress and 
were part of the program of the Educa- 
tional Committee to present short features 
at regular meetings of the group from time 
to time, of an educational nature. 

Among the guests at this meeting were 
Harry Delaney, Meinhard Greeff Co. and 
Pres. of the New York CMA; Frank 
Byrne, Cannon Mills, a Vice Pres.; Joseph 
Rubanow, Manufacturers Trust Co., Treas. ; 
and Clarence Riegel, Sec. 


Philadelphia: 


The subject of “Money and Credit” was 
discussed at the March dinner meeting of 
the Philadelphia CWC at Whitman’s Res- 
taurant, the speaker being George S. New- 
all, Credit Megr., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., who is an active member of the local 


credit association. The local Club also was 
active on March 6 in the annual meeting 
of the Philadelphia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and Allied Organizations in the Ho- 
tel Bellevue-Stratford. 


News About Credit Matters 


Pittsburgh: 


For its March 24 meeting the Pittsburgh 
CWC was honored to have as its guest 
Alleen Harrison, Chairman of the National 
Credit Women’s Executive Committee, who 
is a partner in the Tafel Electric & Supply 
Co. of Louisville, having charge of offices 
and credit departments in Louisville, Lex- 
ington and Nashville. Miss Harrison was 
organizer of the Louisville CWC in 1928. 
In her Pittsburgh appearance she discussed 
various phases of credit as well as outlin- 
ing the plans for the New Orleans Credit 
Congress, May 11-15. Her report was 
supplemented by a film travelogue in color 
entitled “Vignettes of New Orleans.” Ac- 
companying Miss Harrison was Margie 
Schubnell, who is associated with Ballard 
& Ballard of Louisville. The club mem- 
bers also held a tea on Sunday afternoon 
in the Schenley Hotel in honor of the 
visiting credit women. 


Rochester: 


Following its Feb. meeting on South 
American developments, the Rochester 
Women’s Group in March heard a pres- 
entation of the Balkan situation by Her- 
bert P. Lansdale, Jr., Genl. Sec. of the 


YMCA. 


St. Louis: 


On March 27 the local CWC staged a 
meeting known as “Bosses’ Night.” An 
official delegate will represent the St. Louis 
CWC at the 46th annual Credit Congress 
in New Orleans, May 11-15, it was decided 
at a recent meeting of the Club. A major 
portion of the delegate’s expenses will be 
paid from the Club’s treasury. The dele- 
gate will be chosen in the membership 
drive now in progress, with points based 
on gaining members both for the Credit 
Women’s Club and for the St. Louis ACM. 


Toledo: 


The first Birthday Party of the Toledo 
CWC was held on March 4 at the Toledo 
Women’s Club. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Assunda Mucci, The Landers Corp.; Ist 
Vice Pres., Carrie Manthey, Woolson 
Spice Co.; 2nd Vice Pres., Alice Buckwell, 
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San Francisco: 


The monthly meeting of the San Fr 
cisco CWC was held on March 12 at 
Women’s City Club. An interesting p 
gram was arranged with a debate 
round table discussion on the follow 
topics: “Should The Wholesale Firms | 
Responsible for the Financial Success 
Their Customers?” and “Can Inflation 
Avoided?” The Club members who 
the discussion were: Edythe Hatton, A! 
Simpson Duffy, Frances Corrigan, M 
Taylor, Charlotte Madden, Flora Peter 
Florence Kennealley and Cecilia Boock. 


Seattle: 


The Seattke CWC members entertained 
their bosses at the fifth annual “Bosses 
Night” dinner at the Washington Athletic 
Club, March 10. Eighty members and 
guests attended. The program featured 
colored movies of our City Light’s Skagit 
Power Development, one of the beauty 
spots of the Pacific Northwest, and pic- 
tures of wild life and wild flowers in this 
mountain setting. 

The Club took an active part in the 24th 
annual Northwest Conf. of Credit Execu- 
tives held at the Olympic Hotel on March 
20 and 21. Representatives attended from 
the Portland and Tacoma Credit Women’s 
Clubs and women credit executives from 
Spokane, Bellingham and Aberdeen were 
also registered. On Friday noon, March 
21, the Seattle Club planned a spring lunch- 
eon in the East Room of the Washington 
Athletic Club. Mrs. John L. Redmond 
of N. Y., wife of the NACM President, 
was guest of honor. Luncheon plans were 
in charge of Lyal Edwardsen, Pres., Mrs. 
A. Steinmetz and Mrs. Wylde. Members 
of the Seattle CWC served on the confer- 
erence entertainment and reception com- 
mittees. 


H. R. T. Radcliffe Co.; Treas., Loraine 
Craley, Commodore Perry Hotel; ec. 
Eva Lavin, Gross Electric Fixture C». 
Marie Russell, Chairman of the EFnter- 
tainment Comm., and her assistants ar- 
ranged a delightful party, which inciided 
a quiz program put on by Radio Si «tion 
WTOL, and an old-fashioned style sow. 
Corsages were given to retiring office's. 
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Tells Why Cash Discounts 
Should Be Continued in ‘Terms 


By M. S. LURIO 


Treasurer, Lexington Corp. 
Boston, Mass. 


ible reasons for discontinuing 
discounts, they go on and will 
continue to go on. 

It seems to me that credit men who 
figure out theoretically that there is 
no good reason for selling on dis- 
count terms have overlooked certain 
essential considerations altogether. 

The two factors of most impor- 
tance are competition and risk. In 
the case of a utility, the element of 
competition is absent and terms can 
be set arbitrarily. Where a few large 
companies dominate the field and 
their principals can successfully fix 
prices, they can also fix discounts. 
These principals are the same men 
that resent government interference 
and laud rugged individualism. 

They remind me of the statement 
made in earnest by an independent 
oil distributor who said he would like 
to have prices fixed by governmental 
agency when he sells his products; 
but he wants competition among his 
suppliers when he buys his merchan- 
dise. What he was actually getting 
was something much more nearly the 
opposite. 


Competition Sets Terms 


- Despite all the apparently plaus- 
& 


HERE there are many com- 

panies actively competing with 
each other, price and terms are ac- 
tive factors, together with quality and 
service, in the individual attempts to 
get business. 

To be consistent, you must either 
believe in competition or not. If you 
_ are scared by the alleged “cut-throat” 
and “chiselling” practices attending 
competition and think they should be 
eliminated, you no longer believe in 
- Maximum competition or freedom— 
' you believe in a certain amount of 
_ private or public control, regulation 
_ oF interference, call it what you will. 
| Unfortunately, too many in this frame 
: of mind don’t realize that they want 
| Price control in their business to as- 
: sure themselves what they consider 
| fair” profits and resent similar price 
 ‘ontrol where they are buyers or con- 
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sumers. Then it smacks of collusion 


and monopoly and privilege or arbi- 


trary government interference. 


I, for one, want the maximum de- 
gree of competition with its price- 
cutting and chiselling. That’s the 
only way of determining who has the 
right to be in business. If high-cost 
producers cannot stand the gaff, they 
are the ones who should first be 
forced out of business. 

Where there is some degree of 
competition, the granting of liberal 
credit terms involves risk and losses, 
as well as a price cut. In some lines 
of business, such as oil, the suppliers 
give what I believe to be unwarranted 
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INSURANCE 


Here’s property insurance that 
gives you your premium’s 
worth in protection, plus mental 
comfort every day. Sold through 
Home-Town agents and brokers 
and backed by the Strength, 
Permanence and Stability of 
Fireman’s Fund, it provides the 
right to feel secure. x Always 
worth par when misfortune 
strikes, a Fireman’s Fund pol- 
icy has behind it assets of over 
$42,000,000 and policyholders’ 
surplus of over $23,000,000, 
with ample reserves to meet 
every conceivable contingency. 


Over 11,000 Agents 
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This seal signifies that the com- 
pany using it is one of a group of 
selected, legal reserve Mutual 
Fire Companies with an average 
age of over 60 years and with 
total assets of more than 155 


million dollars! 


It is a guide for credit execu- 
tives in deciding on the financial 
responsibility of their customers. 


THE FEDERATION OF MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 








lines of credit, which amounts to free 
banking accommodation. Evidently 
they find it worth doing. The ques- 
tion then is: how much is such free 
banking accommodation together with 
its attendant risk worth? Is it worth 
the 1% ten days terms generally 
prevalent in this industry? 


Is He Prejudiced? 


F course, I am a_ prejudiced 
party. I am in the business of 
factoring accounts receivable in the 
oil business. My company will lend 
the necessary money to discount all 
bills at a cost that is less than the 1% 
discount. Some of the credit men in 
the oil industry are wholeheartedly 
in favor of our factoring their cus- 
tomers. It enables them to conduct 
their present business with one-third 
the amount outstanding on _ their 
books, increasing turnover ; with con- 
siderably less risk; and they can get 
100% of the business of certain cus- 
tomers who are now dividing their 
purchases among several suppliers 
because of restricted credit lines of 
each. 
Certainly the fellow who pays cash 
or in ten days is entitled to consid- 


The Voice of Authority 


in Foreign Trade 





OW entering its 64th year as America’s dominant 
export publication, the AMERICAN EXPORTER is 
depended upon by buyers abroad to keep them informed 
of products and equipment available in the United States. 


Experience proves that its readers are the best type of 


desirable customers abroad. 


77% of AMERICAN EXPORTER advertisers report that 
their export credit experience is better than domestic. In a 
typical year, losses averaged four-tenths of one per cent, 


but 51% reported no loss whatsoever. 


Ask for booklet YOUR EXPORT MARKET 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
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eration. It costs money to carry ac- 
counts; it costs money to watch these 
accounts ; it costs money to write and 
telephone and visit customers who are 
running up large bills. That’s why 
discounts have continued. That's 
why they must continue where com- 
petition to a large degree continues, 

As regards the difficulty of con- 
trolling discounts—the practice of 
buyers taking discounts to which they 
are not entitled, that, too, is just like 
price chiselling. It’s up to the sales 
and credit departments to meet com- 
petition but not to exceed it. It’s up 
to them to decide whether or not to 
allow discounts beyond the terms set 
up. If prices are competitive, credit 
men can insist on living up to dis- 
count terms. 


Long Terms Costly 


[N the oil industry, with which I am 

familiar, the granting of long net 
terms has caused losses in excess of 
the discount of 1%. This is so be- 
cause once a debtor has got into a 
creditor for an excessive amount, the 
tendency is to make extra price allow- 
ances, exceeding discounts, in order 
to enable the debtor to stay in busi- 
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ness and ultimately bring his account 
in line. 

The whole proposition amounts to 
this: If an article can be sold for 99¢ 
with payment in ten days, that ar- 
tice may be offered at $1.00 with 
ayment in thirty days if deemed ad- 
visable and a 1% discount allowed; 
or it can be sold only on ten day terms 
at a net price of 99¢. Your compe- 
tition, however, is always going to be 
the deciding factor as to your price 
and terms, other things being equal. 


Mediation Urged 
As Best Way To 


Industrial Peace 


Voluntary mediation, rather than 
A compulsion points the way 
to industrial peace under Amer- 
ica’s defense program, is one of 
the basic findings of a Survey of the 
Special Labor Problems Arising from 
America’s Special Defense Activities, 
which was announced late in March 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
This new survey on labor relations 
brings forth the fact that when dem- 
ocratic countries have tried to pro- 
hibit strikes by law or to enforce com- 
pulsory arbitration, such laws have 
proved unenforceable and therefore 
unsuccessful in preventing strikes. 
After reviewing the whole situa- 
tion, the Survey sets forth its general 
attitude toward labor problems under 
the armament program in these terms: 
“Any refusal at this time by any em- 
ployer to accord to labor the full 
rights of self-organization and collect- 
ive bargaining stipulated in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is a dan- 
gerous threat to defense production. 
On the part of labor there is, for the 
same reasons, a clear obligation to 
seek the legal remedy in preference to 
direct action, when confronted with 
unfair labor practices prohibited by 
the Act.” 


Specific Recommendations 


S a means of avoiding labor dis- 
putes leading to work-stoppages, 
three specific measures are recom- 
mended by the Labor Committee: 
Formation of management- 
worker committees in all defense 
industries, with a similarly con- 
stituted National Defense Labor 
Policy Committee to act as super- 
visor. 
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Establishment of a Federal 
Emergency Mediation Board to 
supplement existing agencies. 

Inclusion by voluntary action 
of clauses in all collective bar- 
gaining agreements to provide for 
mediation and if possible, for a 
“cooling off” period before 
strikes or lockouts. 

Other measures recommended by 
the Committee include upholding all 
existing labor standards established 
by law “unless clear necessity” exists 
for their modification ; granting draft 
deferment to skilled workers needed 





in vital defense industries; extension 
and improvement of the United States 
Employment Service; effective meas- 
ures to prevent any sharp rise in the 
cost of living during the defense 
period ; and forward planning to meet 
the crisis that will occur when defense 
production ends. The Committee vig- 
orously opposes any attempt to pre- 
vent strikes by law, and condemns 
competitive bidding for workers in the 
defense industries. 


[DISCUSSING the probable effect 


of a vast armament-production 


Tailored the way you want it! 


More protection in one policy than you had before in three or four! 
That’s what the new Schedule Liability Policy, issued by Standard 
Accident of Detroit, provides against claims arising from bodily 
injury or property damage for which you may be liable. 


And it is made-to-measure! For this policy lists the liability hazards 
which menace you or your business. From this schedule, the manu- 
facturer, merchant, contractor, property owner or tenant selects the 
coverage desired — and gets it all in a single policy. 


Your Standard agent or broker can give you the details on this 
modern protection. He can also provide reliable Standard coverage 
against the consequences of automobile and personal accidents, 
embezzlement, forgery, robbery, glass breakage and similar hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 
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program on ordinary standards of 
living, the research staff says, “Dif- 
ferent economic groups will have dif- 
ferent degrees of success in maintain- 
ing their standard of living. The in- 
dustries producing the basic necessi- 
ties of food, clothing and housing 
have much unused capacity and are 
largely non-competitive with arma- 
ment production. Since urban wage 
earners spend the great bulk of their 
incomes on these necessities, there 
seems no reason why their standard 
of living should not be maintained or 
even raised. The middle- and upper- 
income groups, which normally spend 
a good deal on mechanical equipment, 
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may be forced to make more drastic 
adjustments in their consumption 
habits. . . . The program for which 
appropriations were provided in 1940 
could have been carried out with very 
little diversion of plants from con- 
sumer goods. The program now 
under consideration will require a 
more far-reaching reorientation of 
production, reaching into consumer 
goods as well as into the heavy indus- 
tries.” 

In the face of such considerations, 
the Labor Committee warns against 
increases in the cost of living as a 
possible cause of strikes and says, 
“Rises in the costs of living must be 
guarded against by planned action to 
preserve and adjust the production of 
consumer goods. And if or when the 
program of defense production results 
in a shortage of consumer goods, then 
consumer demands must be restricted 
either by taxes or by encouraging a 
large volume of savings.” 

IEWING the possibilities of 

strikes, the research staff says 
that since workers in defense indus- 
tries are only “30 or 40 per cent 
unionized, with aggressive organizing 
campaigns under way or projected in 
most fields . . . many disputes are 
likely to get out of hand and result 
in strikes, unless some agency out- 
side the industry intervenes to facili- 
tate a settlement.” 

The staff reports that industrial 
peace is most often found in union- 
ized industries that have a long ex- 
perience in collective bargaining. 
Looking at the defense field, the staff 
reports that for the most part such 
industries as steel, automobiles, rub- 
ber, oil, chemicals, machine tools, 
shipyards, electrical manufacturing 
and airplane manufacturing have been 
organized only since 1933. Although 
many of these industries have a con- 
siderable number of union members 
and some union agreements, “in few 
cases to do these agreements cover as 
much as 50 per cent of those engaged 
in and about the industry.” 

The staff believes that questions of 
union recognition are more likely to 
cause strikes in defense industries 
than questions of wages and hours. 
“A union will usually compromise on 
questions of wages or working con- 
ditions. But it cannot compromise on 
the issue of union recognition with- 
out sacrificing its existence.” 

NALYZING the work of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, 
the research staff says that the Board 





“was not intended to be an adjust- 
ment agency ... it has no authority 
whatever to prevent strikes from be- 
ing called or to undertake mediation 
for their settlement. . . . Primarily 
it is a law-enforcement agency to pro- 
tect the right of employees to bargain 
collectively, to prevent discrimina- 
tion against union members and dom- 
ination of labor organizations by em- 
ployers, to define appropriate units 
for collective bargaining, and to de- 
termine and certify employee repre- 
sentatives in disputed cases.” The 
Fund report points out, however, that 
by providing election machinery as 
an alternative to recognition strikes, 
and by hearing appeals in cases of 
alleged discrimination against union 
members, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board does “provide a means 
for the removal of grievances which 
might otherwise lead to a strike.” 


HE research staff reports a de- 

mand in many quarters for com- 
pulsory arbitration, but says very few 
of its advocates understand the prac- 
tical difficulties of “so drastic an in- 
novation.” 
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bin program needs 


defer bad debt study 


Because national defense functions have been given 
absolute priority in the Department of Commerce, un- 
der instructions recently issued by Secretary Jesse 
Jones, word has been received from Washington that 
the annual bad debt loss study conducted in recent years 
by the Department of Commerce and the NACM will 
be omitted in 1941. 

The Department officials expect to be able to resume 
the study next year at which time figures for both 1939 
and 1940 are expected to be procured, thus covering the 
gap left at the present time by the temporary discon- 
tinuance of the survey. Over 2,000 U. S. wholesalers 
have contributed reports, the larger portion of these 
firms being NACM members. 


Holding profitable accounts 


It costs a lot of money to get a profitable account. 
Modern credit departments recognize this and accept 
it as their responsibility to do their full share in holding 
and developing that account. To fulfill that responsi- 
bility successfully, there is need for constant, reliable 
information on the standing of the customer. And with 
the help and guidance of credit men, Credit Interchange 
developed a service to fit that particular need. It is 
called automatic revision. It met with immediate ac- 
ceptance and the demands for it are increasing tremen- 
dously. 

Automatic revision is designed to provide a contin- 
wing series of reports on all important customers at reg- 
ular intervals as arranged for with the creditor, each 
report containing nothing but strictly current, up-to-the- 
minute facts on the customer’s buying and paying habits. 

Reflecting as they do every change in the fortunes of 
the customer, these Automatic Revision Reports enable 
the credit manager to wisely adjust his policy to every 
change just as quickly as that change occurs. They 
enable him to get larger volume and larger profits from 





healthy, growing customers ; to work constructively and 
profitably with customers encountering temporary dif- 
ficulty ; and to collect and close an account when it be- 
comes unprofitable, or failure is inevitable. 

Automatic Revision Reports take the guess-work and 


personal opinion out of trends. In them, trends are . 


promptly reflected by impartial, up-to-date facts. 

Automatic Revision eliminates hit-or-miss methods of 
getting important information—at indeterminate inter- 
vals—when someone else thinks the creditor should 
have it—or perhaps long after an important change in 
the customer’s standing has occurred. It assures getting 
the facts automatically, regularly, as-they are needed 
and should be at hand. 

Hit-or-miss methods of getting information cause 
losses of profits or accounts receivable. Automatic Re- 
vision prevents those losses. 

Ask Credit Interchange for full information on the 
“how” and “why” of Automatic Revision. 


Dr. Sprague, former Bank of 
England advisor, to lecture 
at Summer Credit Institute 


Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, economist of international 
fame, has been engaged to teach the course in Economics 
of Money and Credit at the Summer Institute of Credit 
Management, which the NACM will conduct at Babson 
Institute, Babson Park, Mass., Aug. 10-23. Over 100 
credit executive members of the NACM have already 
applied for place on the limited registration list. Also 
announced is the appointment of Professor Andrew 
Petersen as instructor of the course in Analysis of 
Financial Statements. 

Dr. Sprague has been on the Harvard University 
faculty since 1900. He was assistant Professor, 1904- 
05; Professor of Economics, Imperial University, 
Tokyo, 1905-08; returning to Harvard as assistant 
Professor of Banking and Finance. Since 1913 he has 
held the Edmund Cogs- 
well Converse Professorship 
of Banking and Finance at 
Harvard University. He ob- 
tained a leave of absence in 
1930, serving three years as 
economic advisor to the 
Bank of England. He was 
financial and executive as- 
sistant to the Sec. of the 
U. S. Treasury from June 
to November, 1933, after 
which he returned to Har- 
vard. He is the author of 
History of Crises Under the National Banking System, 
1910; Banking Reform in the United States, 1911; 
Theory and History of Banking, 1929; Recovery and 
Common Sense, 1934. Dr. Sprague is much in demand 
as an authoritative lecturer in the fields of money and 
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credit and is considered the “dean” of professors in the 
field of money and banking. 

Professor Petersen is the Director of the courses in 
Accounting and Federal Taxes at Babson Institute. 
He is a graduate of Boston University, holding the 
degrees of Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Mas- 
ter of Business Administration 
from that university. Profes- 
sor Petersen is also a Certified 
Public Accountant in Massa- 
chusetts. For several years 
Professor Petersen was en- 
gaged in public accounting 
work with the firm of Brown, 
Bornhofft & Company, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, in 
Boston. In 1927, he assumed 
the duties as head of the Ac- 
counting Department at the 
University of Puerto Rico. While in Puerto Rico he 
was appointed by the Governor of the Island to serve 
as a member of the Board of Examiners of Accountants. 
This Board regulates the practice of public accounting 
and the awarding of C.P.A. certificates. In the sum- 
mer of 1929, Professor Petersen joined the faculty of 
Babson Institute to teach the courses in Accounting and 
Federal Taxes in that institution. During his years at 
Babson Institute he also has maintained a_ public 
accounting and tax consulting practice. 
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Fraud Prevention broadcasts 
series concluded by W. G. Betsch 


The concluding broadcast in the series presented 
over Station WBBC, Brooklyn, N. Y., by the Fraud 
Prevention Department of the NACM, was made 
on Feb. 4 by Wm. G. Betsch, Asst. Vice Pres., Wil- 
liam Iselin & Co., New York, who is Chairman of the 
Textile Fraud Prevention Committee. Mr. Betsch had 
also opened the series last October. During the inter- 
vening weeks the broadcasts featured talks on com- 
mercial crime and fraud prevention by NACM Pres. 
John L. Redmond; NACM Exec. Mgr. Henry H. 
Heimann; S. S. May, City Editor of the Daily News 
Record; Maxwell S. Mattuck, lawyer and former 
federal prosecutor, and a number of prominent credit 
executives who are active in the fraud prevention work. 

In the final broadcast Mr. Betsch expressed sincere 
appreciation in behalf of the business community to 
John T. Cahill, U. S. Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York; Thomas E. Dewey, New York 
County Prosecutor; the Agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; as well as to the Postal Inspection 
Division in charge of Inspector James Doran and his 
assistant, Inspector Daniel Quinn. for their untiring 
efforts to eliminate from the business world those 
unscrupulous individuals whom judges on numerous 
occasions have labeled as pirates and vultures. 

Mr. Betsch also related in detail the story of a case 
recently concluded by Harold H. Bailey, mid-West 
Supervisor of the Fraud Prevention Department. which 
was successfully terminated by lengthy prison sentences 
given four individuals. 
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New Orleans Credit Congress 
to feature Sunday concert, 
Masquerade Ball on Thurs., 
and Miss. R. boat trip on Fri. 


In the year 1718, a French Canadian named Bien- 
ville, coming from Toronto, founded New Orleans. 
Strangely enough, our Credit Congress—which last 
year met in Toronto—is following after Bienville, 223 
years later! 

Under the direction of General Convention Chairman 
“Ned” Pilsbury the various committees in New Orleans 
are very active. Program highlights are being devel- 
oped. 

Sunday, May 11, will be devoted to reception and 
entertainment and in the evening there will be given 
a concert in the Tulane Room of the Jung Hotel. Com- 
plete announcement of this will be made later. It is 
the hope in mentioning this to emphasize the desirabil- 
ity of making plans to come early Sunday, take in the 
Convention, and plan for the week in New Orleans 
including the features following : 

The New Orleans Entertainment Committee is very 
hospitable—just like New Orleans people are—and 
they are making post-convention plans which will 
enable you to utilize in this interesting city, the time 
following the close of the convention. The plan is so 
arranged that delegates and guests will be able to return 
to their duties on Monday (May 19) since little would 
be gained by returning before that time, in most cases. 

Here is the plan! 

In the past, following election of officers, delegates 
have returned to their homes, but the New Orleans 
Convention Committees have planned a different and 
unique event this year and of this you will wish to take 
special note. 

1. A MASQUERADE BALL will be the event 
THURSDAY NIGHT, following the close of the con- 
vention. All this will fit in perfectly after duties have 
been laid aside and everyone is ready for such a care- 
free time. 

Costumes: Optional. You may dress to represent 
a farmer, farmerette, aviator, aviatrix, sailor, soldier, - 
angel, or devil, queen or king, or any other subject you 
may select, but everyone is expected to wear other 
than street clothes. Those desiring to wear street 
clothes may do so. They will be supplied with Domino 
Masques by the New Orleans Association, free of 
charge. Those not wishing to bring costumes with 
them from home may purchase costumes in New Or- 
leans such as are used at Carnival time for as low as 
$3.00. These may be retained. 

2. The Committee has engaged one of the largest 
steamers on the Mississippi River, “The President,” to 
take delegates and guests on a River trip Friday fol- 
lowing the close of the Convention. Box lunches will 
be served and they will return some time in the after- 
noon. This will be one of the most interesting events 
planned and no one can afford to miss. 

Following the boat trip the leisure time will be your 
own. Attention is specifically called to large, beautiful. 
salt water Lake Ponchartrain. Ordinarily it is warm 
enough in May for bathing. For fishing it is famed! 
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Sales of wholesalers, based upon 
reports from 2,779 firms repre- 

\y senting all parts of the country, 

were 20 per cent greater in Feb- 
ruary than during the same month a 
year ago, it was announced by Vergil 
D. Reed, Acting Director, Bureau of 
the Census. This rise exceeds that of 
18 per cent for January, which in its 
turn was the highest gain shown by 
this series since April, 1937. 

The acceleration of the rise in sales 
reported through the last quarter of 
1940 thus continues. Retail sales of 
23,728 independent stores in Febru- 
ary were 12 per cent above the cor- 
responding month of last year accord- 
ing to another monthly survey of the 
Bureau of the Census. 


In connection with this monthly 
joint study of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and the Bureau 
of the Census, these wholesalers re- 
ported dollar sales amounting to 
$218,377,000 in February, which 
were 1 per cent below January, 1941. 
This seasonal drop is less than that 
usually shown in the five years cov- 
ered by this survey. Sales are shown 
as reported, without adjustment for 
seasonal or price fluctuations. 

Thirty-three of the 35 lines of trade 
reported sales during February great- 


The Business Thermometer: 


er than those in the previous year, 
while two showed a decrease. Five 
trades showed gains exceeding 50 
per cent, compared with a year ago, 
led by wholesalers of metals with an 
increase of 83 per cent. Four other 
trades showed gains of 30-50 per 
cent. Sales of 402 firms in the Hard- 
ware Group were up 42 per cent. 
Beginning with this issue, the clas- 
sification, “Heavy Hardware,” no 
longer appears in these reports ; firms 
comprising this category were reclas- 
sified as wholesalers of general hard- 
ware, of industrial supplies, or of 
metals. Moderate fluctuations from 
experiences of the previous year were 
shown for all groceries and food 
lines except meats and meat products. 


Inventories 


The cost value of inventories on 
hand at the end of February for 1,726 
wholesalers was up 1 per cent from 
the beginning of the month, and was 
6 per cent over February 29, 1940. 
February is the nineteenth consecu- 
tive month in which the dollar vol- 
ume of inventories was at a higher 
level than in the corresponding month 
of the year before. 

In 27 of the lines for which data 
are reported, inventories increased 
less (or decreased more) than did 
sales of these trades in comparison 


with February, 1940. The four lines 
in which inventory expansions ex- 
ceeded sales gains were wholesalers 
of food and tobacco products. As a 
whole, the stock-sales ratio fell from 
197 in February, 1940 to 169 in Feb- 
ruary, 1941. No change in the in- 
ventory position of wholesalers was 
experienced during the month, the 
closing ratio—169—being identical to 
that of January 31, 1941. 


Collections 


Collections on accounts receivable 
for 2,328 wholesalers were more fav- 
orable in February of this year than 
those reported by these same estab- 
lishments for February, 1940. Im- 
proved collections have been reported 
by this series for each February of 
the last several years. The drop in 
collection ratio from 75 for January 
to 72 for February of this year re- 
flects the usual change in credit ex- 
periences between these two months. 
Accounts receivable were 14 per cent 
greater on February 1, 1941 than at 
the same date in 1940, and 2 per cent 
less than on January 1, 1941. 

Detailed figures are presented in 
the tables on the next page in sum- 
mary for the United States and, inso- 
far as the data permit, without dis- 
closing individual operations, by geo- 
graphic divisions. 


Percent change in value of manufacturers’ Unfilled Orders—Durable Goods Industries— 


Industry 


Tron and Steel and Shee eatete.. 
Electrical Machinery .. 

Other Machine: is 
Other Durable Goods. . 

All Durable Goods Reported .. 


(May 1940 through January 1941) 


Percent Change 


Jan. Dec. Nov. 
{from 
Dec. 


ba 


Note: The percent changes shown are based on unweighted aggregates of the reported data. 


(r) Revised. 





July June May Jan. 1941 


from from from rom 
June May Apr Jan. 1940 
(r) ~ 
+9 +10 + 8 +112 
+17 +8 +1 +219 
+ 6 + 5 +1 +170 
+15 +13 0 +214 
+12 +9 +3 +172 


Index of value of New Orders received by Manufacturers—January 1939=100 


Industry 


TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES*.. 
aes eet 
To’ ondurable 
Durable Good 
lron and Steel and whale Pinte... 
Electrical Machinery .. 
Other Machin ate 
Other Durable Goods*. . 


(t) Revised. 
Note: = index is constructed o' 





on a daily average basis excluding Sundays and principal holidays. 


* Excludes railroad equipment industry for January 1941. 
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WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, F ebruary, 1941 


ae Collection Percentages* Accounts Receivable 
: : um ercent change 
Kind of Business of firms February February January February 1941 from 


reporting 1941 1940 1941 February January 
1940 1941 


a eo rae ds we acipkke pubs be askeenbee 
Chemicals (industrial) .. 

Paints and Varnishes... intniieaplceas onan 
Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes... -<epnsmacarNete eit 
— _ — Footwear. . ok teens 

Drugs and Sentie none Samet. ig ba cekthhusakaakee 
Dry Goods.. See ee 

Electrical Goods. . 

Dairy and Poultry Products. . 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. . 

Farm Supplies. 

Furniture and House Furnishings. . 


= mare 
Pld it ++ 14+] 
Swocwrss 


oo 
-_ 
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1+ 
os 
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Groceries and Foods, except Farm peapeete.. eeiatbasices 
Full-line Wholesalers .. Paina tiikelaikesce ae 
Voluntary-group Wholesalers. . 

Retailer-cooperative Warehouses. . cee Spee e Ret bonee 
i cero Lb cain anne pass shigaas kasha ss bOGo 555005 
Confectionery . 
Meats and Meat Products. . 


= 


— 


++I ++++ 4444444 +4+4+444+ 


+1 |++++ 


| 
to 


Beer . 
Wines and Liquors. ; 
Liquor Department of Other Trades. . 


bt 
noe 
oo 


Total Hardware Group.. 
General Hardware. 
Industrial Su oo 
Plumbing an Heating Supplies. 


Jewelry . 
Optical Goods... 
Lumber and Building “Materials... sade ace gia 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, except Electrical... ..... 
a = en a and a - Eeead es 

etais 


Paper and Its Products. . 

Petroleum. 

Tobacco and Its Products. . a ee bhi e hard 
Leather and one » Findings... Note so 
Miscellaneous......... Lbokek eens 


NIE Wan cnbopcdoangs us Gers kpbensothh conn 2,328 


* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections receivable for an identical group of firms, t Less than 0.5 percent, 
WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, February 1941 


Sales—Current Month Inventory—End-of-Month (At Cost) Stock-Sales Ratios* 


: : Number Percent change 
Kind of Business r Feb. 1941 from — of firms |__Feb. 1941 from Te. 38, Feb. Feb. | January 


Jan. . ing] Feb. Jan. oti 1941 1940 
| ‘or; | (000%) | Teporting} Teo. | teri | (000s) _— 


ee ay Sas 2 oe al a +1 $3,449 284 


Chemicals (industrial) .. care ake ke Kany bee aera —10 t 
Paints and Varnishes.. acne 0 a 
Clothing and Furnishings, except S Shoes.......... +48 al 
Shoes wee Other seerapean LSranaae ! 5 ¢ as 
Coal. . EGE ER ES URES Se ons6Sn voebuhes 40se esses +3 ab 


Drugs and auntie bey eee... ian ¢ 4 
Electrical Goods. . re coasnbes sean 3: ¢ +23 
Dairy and Poultry Products. . SA ers ke aie ait pi 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. . a a ee ’ : +9 
Farm Supplies. ... SION EE BE site 
Furniture and House Furnishings. . 


1 


9 
4 
5 
5 
8 
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Groceries and Foods, except wore wien. awe 
Full-line Wholesalers... sbrapand 
Voluntary-group Wholesalers. . 
anes Warehouses. . 

Specialty Lines. . eee 

Confectionery... 

Meats and Meat Products. . 
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Beer.... 
Wines and Liquors... 
Liquor Department ‘of Other Trades##.. 
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Total Hardware —--. 
General ome. - ina 
Industrial Su - 
Plumbing an eating Supplies. . 


Jewelry .. 

Optical Goods... 

Lumber and Building Materials... 

ee —- ment and Supplies, except 
Electri fon hia 

eeamonl Equipment and Supplies. eesey ye cane 

Metals. 


Paper and Its Products. . 
Petroleum. . 

Tobacco and Its Products... 
Leather and a Findings. 
Miscellaneous. . 


eee ; $242,242 


I++ ++++ 


++ +++ 4+4++4++ 
ano man Rape 


*These stock-sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. ##Chiefl drug trade. 
**Less than 0.5 percent —Insufficient data to show separately. — fNot affiliated with ites aoe groups, 
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